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Front Cover: Claire Hogan built the earth-walled exten- 
sion to her home at Bellingen in northern New South 
Wales using wattle and daub. You can read about how 
mud pies and housing go together in her and Walter 
Duber's articles, starting on page 77. 


Inset: Camping by the riverside at Merrigalah in New 
South Wales. Leo Newport describes plans to make 
Merrigalah a small community paradise, with straw bale 
housing a feature. See page 33. 


EcoTax: This edition's EcoTax has gone to the Kingscliff 
Enviro Club at Kingscliff High School in New South 
Wales, to help finance the trip of 14 year old student, Lara 
Maciuk, to San Francisco to represent Australia at the 
United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) Global 


Back Cover: This kitchen has been renovated using only 
recycled and plantation timbers, and natural varnishes 
and finishes (such as Bio-paints and organoil). The 
redgum benchtops and the white mahogany linings and 
cupboards are from Barry Donchi's Nullarbor Forest 
Timber Industries at Echuca in Victoria. Phone (054) 82 
5197 ("with genuine inquiries only", as Barry so delicately 
puts it), or contact other recycled timber suppliers who 
also freight Australia-wide, such as Leon Rubenstein in 
Melbourne (see his advertisement in this edition). The 
kitchen floor is 'recycled' Tassie oak (the whole house was 
recycled and saved from demolition). Earth Garden co- 
publisher, Judith Gray, looks at how we can save our 
precious native forests from ending up as exposed beams 
and flooring, by using plantation timbers instead. See 


page 72 for more details about Judith's kitchen and the 
Green home alternative. Photograph by John Eathorne. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
journal of self sufficiency and alternatives. It 
is a forum of practical ideas, shared knowl- 
edge, sources and a guide to alternatives to 
high-consumption lifestyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home en- 
ergy systems and surviving — and thriving 
-— in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you're in har- 
mony with Nature. 

Ecotax: each issue we donate a 
portion of the cover price to a community 
group involved in tree planting or conserva- 
tion projects to help balance the use of the 
partly recycled paper used for printing Earth 
Garden. We would like to see all publishers 
pay an Ecotax. 

Earth Garden is printed on paper made 
from plantation-grown timber. 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the September edition of Earth Garden. This 
issue's been put together with bits of string and only just managed 
to get to you, because of the incredibly intense year we've been 
having so far. Many readers know that Judith and I are involved 
with fighting the insidious destruction of our native forests by 
export woodchipping, and this means that Karen and Greg are 
often bombarded with phone calls and faxes which have nothing 
to do with Earth Garden (directly). 

The only reason Judith and I can devote time to the 
woodchipping struggle is because Karen and Greg cover for us! 
So this team effort doesn't always show up, except when the 
struggle gets especially hard, as it has in the past few months, and 
it's a strain for everyone in the office. 

Greg has been long overdue for a decent holiday (some 
people think his whole life's a holiday), so he's gone for three 
months to North America to Native American tribal gatherings, 
and to England to visit his parents and write some Earth Garden 
articles on places like the Findhorn Community in Scotland. No 
doubt his wanderings will produce many fascinating yarns, some 
of which will make their way into the magazine, and some which 
definitely will not. 

While Greg's away, I'm covering for him, so the roles are 
reversed. 

We only just managed to get Greg onto his plane. We 
weren't sure if he was ever going to recover from the strain of 
organising Earth Garden's Burnley Field Days in July. See page 
47 tor a description of our ‘family’ event which attracted thou- 
sands of Earth Gardeners and, despite making a financial loss, 
was a hugely successful event. 

As this edition of the magazine hits the streets, we're 
wondering if the arrogant French President, Monsieur Jacques 
Chirac, will follow through with his Neanderthal threat to beat his 
chest to the world by exploding nuclear bombs below the Swiss 
cheese of an atoll at Mururoa. It's interesting that the national 
symbol of France is a strutting cockerel, because many Earth 
Gardeners know from their own chook yards, that the macho 
bravado of a bantam rooster seems to echo the insecure chest 
beatings of many grown men. Unfortunately, it looks as though 
the world must suffer Mr Chirac's bantam performance, despite 
the massive and heartening outcry from around the globe, includ- 
ing from his own people. 

I just wonder so often: if it's so safe to do it in the middle 
of the South Pacific, why doesn't he do it in the middle of the 
Pyrenees, or La Manche (the English Channel)? "Est-ce que vous 
le ferriez a Paris?" ("Would you do it in Paris?", asked a recent 
sticker I saw on a Renault outside the local child care centre in 
Daylesford. 

I remember many years ago visiting the Greenpeace 
office in Christchurch, New Zealand, and nearly buying a T-shirt 
which later became a collector's item because it was banned. The 
T-shirt showed one half of a woman's face with a frangipani 


behind her ear, and sun and surf-bleached curls tied back with a 
coral necklace. The other half of her face was a skeleton, and the 
T-shirt read "CLUB MED MURUROA". Club Med threatened 
legal action, and Greenpeace withdrew the T-shirt from sale, but 
it made the point. I'll probably get in legal trouble for even telling 
you this, but I sometimes think of that T-shirt these days. 

After the June edition of Earth Garden Judith, Harry, 
Tane and I made a trip to Central Australia to write articles on 
various subjects suggested by readers over the years. Judith took 
many wonderful photographs, and in this edition of the magazine 
we present an article about the Centre for Appropriate Technol- 
ogy in Alice Springs. This truly is an inspiring place, and I'm sure 
many readers will enjoy reading about an organisation so short on 
rhetoric and big on actions. 

At the moment we're looking after an orphaned baby 
wombat, called Tavia. She eats grass pellets, shoelaces, newspa- 
pers, and anything else left within two feet of ground level. 
Unfortunately, she also sleeps in our bed, and last night was a bit 
like having another newborn around, except that neither of my 
sons ever chewed my hair or scratched my feet when they were 
babies. Judith, Tane and Harry think she's lovely, so I suppose 
we're stuck with her for the remaining six weeks or so of her stay. 
I just hope we can get a few uninterrupted nights of sleep. 
Eventually, Tavia will be reacquainted with the bush until she 
wanders off and doesn't want to return ‘home’. 

One of Judith's and my closest friends, Fenella Barry, has 
just finished as the campaign co-ordinator for The Wilderness 
Society. Fenella has done an incredible job in her four and a half 
years in the job —a Boadicea of wilderness. We're going to miss 
her but she's moving back to New Zealand, and swapping her love 
of wilderness for another kind of love. Fenella's begun her own 
'Green' radio program on Auckland's B FM radio station (95 on 
the dial), every Monday morning at 10:30 AM. I'll be a regular 
guest on Fenella's program, chatting about Earth Garden sub- 
jects, so any North Island readers might like to listen in. 

One of Fenella's workmates from The Wilderness Soci- 
ety, Tony Fuery, has done a quiet and superb job of pasting up half 
the entire magazine for me while Greg's away, and I'm very 
grateful for his help. 

I hope you enjoy the special features we've put together 
this issue on greenhouses. We're lucky to have contributions from 
many knowledgeable people on the subject, from as far afield as 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and Jackie French's own cool 
climate property in southern New South Wales. 

Spring is a delightfully exciting time of year in our area, 
because the change of season is something you feel slowly in the 
smell of the air, rather than a dramatic change to the weather. The 
most obvious change in our neck of the woods is the flowering 
wattle in the bush, and the proud-looking daffodils around the 
district. Wherever you are in Australia or New Zealand, I hope 
you enjoy our spring edition, and that it entices you te get your 


hands into the soil. 


Happy reading, 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Wombat gates and dung beetles 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for such an informative 
and helpful magazine. Itis always exciting 
to buy and read. Can you direct me to some 
information on wombat gates or can any EG 
reader help? I read the EG 86 ‘compost 
toilet special feature’, which suggested us- 
ing earthworms to help break down human 
waste. Is it possible to use dung beetles in 
compost toilets? The CSIRO has been do- 
ing research on dung beetles which break 
down cow dung quickly. I think a suitable 
species could help break down human waste. 
Robert Roser, 25 Bruce St, Unanderra, 
NSW, 2526. 


Propagating tips? 
Dear EG readers, 

We have been reading Earth Gar- 
den for over 12 months and to say it has 
changed our lives is putting it mildly. From 
knowing very little about fruit and vegies, 
we now have a thriving collection of plants 
on our mountain block in Mapleton. Striv- 
ing for self-sufficiency and using 
permaculture principles has to be the most 
worthwhile goal ever! 

We propagate most of our plants 
and would like to start selling seedling tubes 
at markets, corner shops and nurseries. Our 
problem is that we need to improve our 
success rate (which is only about 50 percent) 
with seedlings and cuttings. We would love 
to receive advice from other Earth Garden- 
ers. We will reply to all letters and share any 
tips that make a big difference. 

Brett and Lesley Campbell, PO Box 579, 
Buderim, Queensland, 4556. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

I am interested in leasing about five 
acres of land in the Kyogle/Lismore/Ballina 
area, suitable for fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing and keeping animals. Ideally, it could 


have a dwelling, with or near a creek and 
school bus nearby. Power and phone are 
unimportant. Being Jack-of-all trades, I can 
exchange labour and produce in lieu of rent 
if desired. 

Gershom, c/- PO Box 360, Renmark, SA, 
5341. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We appreciated your stall at the 
Geelong Summer Festival Expo. Sorry we 
didn’t stop and talk tor long but two little 
girls in a pram don’t go well with large 
crowds. Have been following the debate 
over woodchipping with interest and it’s 
good to see how Alan presents himself on 
TV. Good luck in your efforts. Keep up the 
good work. : 

Keith and Dianne Davis, Port Fairy, Vic- 
toria. 


Cooking for hard times 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My husband is out of work and I find 
ita struggle feeding three children. I want to 
find ways to make healthier but cheaper 
meals. We have recently moved to the bush 
(edge of Tweed Valley) from Sydney and 
we love it in spite of the fact it has taken us 
(mainly me) a while to adjust to living the 
alternate lifestyle without mains power and 
all the mod cons. 

I feel many of your books would be 
a great help to us and it is my intention as I 
can afford it, to send for every one that 
interests me, but just for now can you please 
send me The Hard Times Kitchen Book. 
Helen, Tyalgum, NSW. 


Snail trail 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I am thinking of starting my own 
business as l am tiring of the nine to five day. 
Could any readers help me with my market 
research? I would greatly appreciate any 
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information on breeding and raising snails 
for the table. 
Victoria Bond, 100 Rigney St, Shoal Bay, 
NSW, 2315. 


Gardening and building 
in the centre 
Dear EG, 

I’ ve decided to get off to a good start 
by subscribing — something I’ ve been mean- 
ing to do since about 1988 when I discov- 
ered you in the local newsagency in 
Craigmore, in South Australia. I practically 
jumped for joy at finding a magazine I could 
relate to so well. 

We moved up to sunny Alice Springs 
which presented us with quite a challenge in 
gardening. I couldn’t grow anything at first 
but I’m gradually getting better, now I’m 
adjusting to the temperature extremes in 
Central Australia. 

I’ ve ordered an Earth Garden Build- 
ing Book as we plan to move on in a year or 
two and build a mudbrick, solar powered, 
environmentally friendly, self-sufficient 
home with worm powered toilet and the 
works. Hubby and the kids aren’t quite as 
taken with some of these ideas as me but I 
am enthusiastic enough for us all! Now the 
time when we will be able to make the dream 
a reality is getting close, so we'd better start 
some serious reading on the subject. 
Stephanie and Adrian, Alice Springs, NT. 


Getting along with goats 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have a couple of Saanen wether 
kids as pets and to maintain the grass in two 
acres of treed paddock. Lovely creatures, 
after much interaction they react beautifully 
to kindness and companionship but the only 
way wecan keep them within the fence (they 
jump on the gate post just like cats) is to 
tether the poor things. Although they re- 
ceive regular daily attention, are weather 


protected and constantly relocated, this 
presents a problem when we are away, even 
if the property is occupied. 

We had hoped that tethering would 
be a temporary measure. We would prefer 
no goats as the alternative. Can anyone shed 
some light or are there any books to help this 
situation? Re-building the fence is impossi- 
ble as the land is in a flood plan. 

Chas and Mitzi Becket, Somers Park, 135 
Roden Street, Corowa, NSW, 2646. 


Dear Chas and Mitzi, 
T hope you find the article on fencing 
for goats in this issue of some help. — Alan 


Smoke detectors 
Dear Alan, 


We are all aware of the dangers of 


house fires, and the benefits of smoke detec- 
tors. However, there are two different sorts 
of smoke detectors: the ‘ionising’ variety, 
which contain small amounts of radioactive 


Americium sandwiched between sheets of 


foil, and the photoelectric variety. 

The ionising smoke detectors, which 
are the majority available in shops, pose a 
health hazard. The problem does not arise 
when the detectors are doing their job on the 


ceilings of homes, as the small amounts of 


radiation they produce could not reach peo- 
ple below. But when they fail and are 
consigned to garbage tips, minute radioac- 
tive particles can then be released into ground 
water reserves. As the smoke detectors are 


made in the millions, the small amounts of 


radiation will gradually add up. As water 
circulates and is used, pollution by radiation 
in slowly increasing amounts will gradually 
be taken up in our food and water supplies. 

To protect our soil and water from 
pollution with this by-product of the nuclear 
industry, our group and others, suchas Waste 
Busters and Rainbow Alliance, recommend 
that people buy only the photoelectric smoke 
detectors. Photoelectric smoke detectors 
are available from J & P Marketing Pty Ltd, 
5 Kim Close, Bulleen, Victoria, 3105, tel- 
ephone (03) 9850 8666. These detectors 
cost from $65 to $70. 

The price of the photoelectric smoke 


detectors is more than some of the middle of 


the range ionising sort. We have come to the 
conclusion that the manufacturers of the 
‘radioactive’ detectors are probably receiv- 
ing a convenient starter component (radio- 
active Americium) at a subsidised price so 
that it can be disposed of by the nuclear 
industry. 

The government department which 
approved the ionising detectors for use, did 
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so on the grounds that when on ceilings of 
homes there is no danger. The danger of 
disposal has been glossed over, with a warn- 
ing in small print on the packaging of some 
detectors saying that the detector should be 
safely disposed of. The labelling of such 
detectors is often hidden inside the box. 
There have been no provisions or legislation 
about how this disposal should take place or 
be enforced. 

Apart from buying the right sort of 
smoke detector for their homes, readers could 
safeguard our future environment by writ- 
ing to their local MPs and requesting that 
ionising smoke detectors be taken off the 
market and replaced by photoelectric ones. 
Gillian Blair, Secretary, South West En- 
vironmental Action Group, PO Box 731, 
Warrnambool, Victoria, 3280. 


Paradise or power? 
Dear Alan & Earth Gardeners, 

An issue as important as the current 
woodchipping saga, is the Eastlink proposal. 
The Federal Government is pushing to link 
Queensland to NSW via a 330 kVA 
powerline. It will consist of massive 45 
metre high pylons cutting a 70 metre wide 
swathe through our beautiful bushland be- 
tween Springdale and Armidale, at a cost of 
$400 million. Their reason? That south east 
Queensland is growing so fast it will require 
coal fired electricity supplied by NSW, and 
also allowing for more efficiency and lower 
prices through competition. 

The facts are that Queensland has 
no shortage of power. It has two generators 
in mothballs and enough natural gas to sup- 
ply more than their needs. A completed 
national grid through Eastlink will become 
an attractive proposition to corporatisation 
(privatisation). 

Victoria has sold or is selling all of 
its power stations and distribution authori- 
ties to private companies, thus removing 
ownership from the public and resulting in 
increased prices! How else can Eastlink pay 
for itself but by an immoral push to sell 
electricity, burn more coal and increase 
Greenhouse gas emissions? Our atmos- 
phere is at stake! Where is Australia’s 
commitment to reducing Greenhouse gas 
emissions? Australia is leading the world in 
solar research — where are the results? 

Our much loved 1,700 acre bushland 
farm runs on solar power and collects pure 
water in a chemical free catchment. It is a 
haven for wildlife and to our absolute devas- 
tation Eastlink is planned to march right 
through the middle of it and many other 
properties just like ours. 


Any Earth Gardener knows what 
it’s like to find, work and care for their 
‘paradise’. Can you imagine the sickening 
feeling of the threat of these monsters being 
forcefully planted near your home, destroy- 
ing your bushland, your catchments, your 
view and the health of you and your chil- 
dren? 

Help us to fight this cause just as 
many have opposed the woodchippers. 
Lobby the Federal Minister for the Environ- 
ment, Senator Faulkner, and the Premiers of 
NSW and Queensland. SAY NO TO 
EASTLINK. 

Kristen and Gregory Cutlack, ‘Rocky 
Glen’ via Inverell, NSW, 2360. 


Thanks from the forests 
Dear Alan, Greg, Judith, Karen and all at 
Earth Garden, 

Firstly, a very big “Thank you” to 
Earth Garden and its readers for sending us 
a donation of your $300 EcoTax. We are 
very impressed with your capacity to actu- 
ally keep your financial act together so as to 
have money left, after expenses, to pass on 
to another group! 

Our magazine, World Rainforest 
Report, relies on support stich as yours, due 
to its high philanthropic intent and low prof- 
its. The Report already goes free to many 
groups on the Indian sub-continent, South 
America, Africa, and northern Europe. It is 
a financial struggle to keep this happening, 
but itis precisely the people and groups who 
can’t afford a subscription who stand to 
benefit most from receiving it. 

The activist-groups we try and reach 
seem to be chronically poor — especially in 
developing countries. Hopefully, these are 
the people who can be least compromised by 
vested interest when setting out to achieve 
their aims, and therefore the most effective 
collectively, in their ecological, social and 
political advocacy. 

The NSW Good Wood Guide is also 
published by the Rainforest Information 
Centre (RIC). This (revised) Guide contains 
articles and opinions resulting from dia- 
logue between such groups as ACF, Friends 
Of the Earth, Greenpeace, The Wilderness 
Society, North East Forest Alliance, RIC, 
several Rainforest Action Groups, the Aus- 
tralian Timber Importers Federation, and 
others. Despite the title, much of the infor- 
mation is of nationwide relevance. 

Forest and bio-regions do not recog- 
nise State boundaries, so neither should a 
timber guide. One day we hope to have a 
national Good Wood Guide. 

Congratulations for your timber and 
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forestry articles in issue 87. Bless this 
Garden, Earth. 

Rob Kennedy, for the Rainforest Infor- 
mation Centre crew (Rob, Sophie, John, 
Brenda, Tane, Colleen, Garrick, Anya, 
Sabine, Rebecca, Phil . . . ), Lismore, 


NSW. 


Newspaper mulch 
Dear Alan & Greg, 

Thank you for a very interesting and 
informative magazine. My husband and I 
live ina small country town on a quarter acre 
block and have established an organic veg- 
etable garden. Can someone give us some 
information and/or advice on using paper, in 
particular newsprint, as mulching material? 
Does the print chemical cause a problem as 
the paper is broken down by soil microbes? 
Any information or suggestions would be 
most appreciated. 

Angela Robinson, 88 Euchie St, Peak Hill, 
NSW, 2869. 


Dear Angela, 

All currently available evidence I 
have read suggests that there is no problem 
using newsprint as mulch, however the most 
environmentally friendly inks are soya- 
based. The Friends Of the Earth national 
magazine (Chain Reaction), which is excel- 
lent reading, is printed with soya-based 
inks, and I hope that one day Earth Garden 
will be too. —Alan 


Suppliers of body-care products? 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

I have a new retail store in Gympie, 
Queensland, selling natural body care prod- 
ucts with the emphasis on Australian made. 
I have found some of my suppliers through 
your magazine and hope to source more 
(they are very hard to find!). I have made 
soaps, bath, massage, body and pure essen- 
tial oils, skin care, hair care, deodorants, 
scented candles, loofahs, sponges, oil burn- 
ers and more. I am keen to be contacted by 
anyone in this area or even further afield 
who may have products they want to market 
through my store. 

Dawn Heidrich, Basically Natural, Shop 
3, James Nash Arcade, 173 Mary Street, 
Gympie, Queensland, 4570. 


Search for home base 
Dear readers, 

We are a family of four who are 
searching for some land to build a mudbrick 
home and live a peaceful, free, self-suffi- 
cient life, providing our own energy and 
food. We have little money at this stage and 
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are looking at possibly buying land to share 
with family and friends (one to 50 acres). A 
small country school and good soil are our 
main concerns. 

David is a landscaper, handyman, 
musician and counsellor and I teach medita- 
tion and breathing techniques. We enjoy the 
outdoors, music, meeting and sharing with 
people. We would be grateful to hear from 
anyone from areas which are roughly north 
and approximately one to one and a half 
hours from Melbourne and would like to 
share their gathered wisdom and experience 
or know of suitable land or houses. We are 
open to sharing skills and barter schemes. 
Melinda, 3/11 Boulton Court, 
Greensborough, Victoria, 3088. 


Building on an earth mound 
Dear EG and fellow Earth Gardeners, 

I’ve been reading EG over the past 
couple of years and have found plenty of 
information and inspiration to keep me work- 
ing for and on our own ‘alternate haven’. 

Pd very much appreciate hearing 
from anyone who has or is going to build on 
an earth mound. I’dlike to build a small loft- 
house cottage of bagged besser blocks and 
would rather a slab than stumps. I need to be 
off the ground about three feet so I wonder 
at the possibilities of building on an earth 
mound. 

I’m having another dam put in soon 
and would like to use this soil for my mound 
and have the dozer driver do it all while he’s 
here. So any hints, ideas and advice would 
be most welcome. I have about four inches 
of topsoil (sandy-loam), then around eight 
to ten feet of calcrete (compacted clay and 
gravel) under that, then gravel and rocks. 
When it rains the water runs across the 
topsoil about ankle deep at times. I’ ve been 
warned against concrete slabs due to flood- 
ing, shifting and sinking horror stories, but 
am sure that it is possible. To everyone out 
there I wish all the best in your various 
endeavours and plans. 

Vale Walker, Lot 61 Males Dr, Tara, 
Queensland, 4421. 


Call me a radical 
Dear EG, 

Thank you for your wonderful maga- 
zine. I get so excited when it arrives, I drop 
everything and read it cover to cover (not an 
easy feat with three children). I would like 
to respond to the letter ‘EG for radicals?’ by 
Betty Graham, in EG 91. I would be inter- 
ested to know what Ms Graham considers “a 
practical conservationist” to be and also her 
definition of “radicals”. Surely destroying 
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entire forests is having more than a “‘mini- 
mum impact on the Earth we live in”. Wood 
is arenewable resource. Oldgrowth forests 
are not. It is not possible to sustainably 
harvest a resource which is part of a vast and 
intricate eco-system which has taken thou- 
sands of years to develop. 

Our Earth is in such danger that 
using Green products will not save it. We 
have to protect what is left of our heritage of 
species — both plant and animal, and pro- 
tect the lungs of our planet. I support Alan 
Gray’s efforts to bring these issues to public 
notice, as I am sure the majority of EG 
readers would. 

While I sympathise with the work- 
ers of the timber industry, logging is not the 
only job available in this country. Many 
people in this age of computerisation and 
technology have found their jobs disappear- 
ing, taken over by machines, but we do not 
stop technology to save those jobs, we re- 
train the workers for other jobs. Although a 
difficult transition, adjusting to a country 
with no old forests would be a more difficult 
choice, I believe. 

I do not consider myself to be a 
radical, but Ms Graham may, if she wishes. 
Keep up the campaign Alan. Best wishes, 
Michelle Turner, Mt Helena, WA. 


Ethical investment in housing 
Dear EG, 

The end of January saw the begin- 
ning of yet another ethical venture in Maleny 
focused on co-housing and sustainable de- 
velopment in urban surroundings at Maleny 
Urban Settlement Trust, a Green Co-hous- 
ing project. Community activists, Lillian 
Lawson Geddes and Gaby Luft, decided that 
it seemed an ideal time and opportunity to 
start a small project that combines the urgent 
needs for low-cost housing and sustainable 
lifestyle. 

A suitable place was found and pur- 
chased in the Maleny township within short 
walking distance to the town centre. Thanks 
to much appreciated local encouragement 
and support, this unique project is now oper- 
ating and offering an option for ethical in- 
vestment as well as affordable housing. The 
long-term intention is to establish large veg- 
etable and herb gardens and orchards, recy- 
cle all grey water, put large rainwater tanks 
in for household and garden use, establish a 
wildlife corridor which will link our prop- 
erty with neighbouring places, install re- 
newable energy technology . . . and much 
more. 

There are rooms and work spaces 
available for rent and preference will be 
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given to Green and social justice activists 
who wish to work from home. Needless to 
say that cats and dogs are not welcome — 
we’ drather have a quoll instead. For further 
information contact Lillian on (O15) 169 
515, or write (return postage enclosed) to: 
Gaby Luft, PO Box 552, Maleny, Queens- 
land, 4552. 


Sharing neem information 
Dear EG, 

I was pleased to see Louise 
Skidmore’s letter about neem trees in EG 
91. Many people will appreciate the infor- 
mation she gave. There are a lot of people 
who haven't heard of neem, so I do my best 
to spread the word. Neem oil has great 
potential and can be instrumental in supply- 
ing the food market with chemical-free meat 
and produce. Although I’m not a commer- 
cial farmer or distributor, | am fascinated 
with the product and intend growing and 
using it on our self-sufficient retirement 
plot. I’m in the process of gathering names 
and addresses of people experimenting with 
neem so that we can share experiences and 
data. If Louise or any other readers would 
like to write to me, I can promise replies to 
all genuine enquiries. 

Jeanette Gow, 27 Beach Ave, South 
Golden Beach, New Brighton, NSW, 2483. 


Liquid manure problem 
Dear EG, 

Help! Can you tell me if what I am 
doing is safe? I have been making liquid 
manure from free range chook poo. Will 
this anaerobic method produce dangerous 
nitrites that might be absorbed by the plants 
and in turn by myself? 

I have used this solution to water my 
worm farm and growing vegetables, the 
leaves of which are showing a deficiency. 
The veins are green but the rest is yellowing. 
What is the problem? Many thanks for your 
assistance. 

Peter Griffin, 220 Dairy Road, The Oaks, 
NSW, 2570. 


Dear Peter, 

I’ve used this form of liquid manure 
on and off for years, as did my grandfather 
(apparently). Your problem is probably that 
the solution is too strong. It only needs to be 
the colour of weak tea, applied beside your 
vegies, once a week. The older the chook 
poo the better. —Alan 


Free-range pork and pigs 
Dear EG, 
How lovely it was to spot your maga- 


zine in the local store. We bought it because 
of the article by Chris Alenson on convert- 
ing to organics and are now hooked (en- 
closed is our first year’s subscription). 
Weare farmers living on the north- 
west slopes and plains of New South Wales, 
producing organic pork and bacon (our motto 
is ‘clean and lean’). Your magazine helped 
us over a few hurdles and now it’s all sys- 
tems go. We are very interested in hearing 
from anyone who is farming ‘porcine par- 
cels’ in this manner and wondered about 
submitting of a story on our venture. All our 
animals are free-range in paddocks and their 
feed is supplemented with organic zucchini, 
rockmelons, corn and millet. We are on the 
long road to organic certification and look 
forward to seeing our permaculture set-up 
unfold. 
Mike & Cheryl Smith, “Beaumont”, 
Ashford, NSW, 2361. 


Chooks out the back, city just 
down the road 
Dear Earth Garden and readers, 

Thank you for a wonderful maga- 
zine. I live three km from the Perth CBD but 
this has not stopped our family from practis- 
ing Earth Garden principles. We have three 
bantams which keep us in eggs and we have 
also started a vegetable garden and are try- 
ing out various tomato, capsicum and egg- 
plant varieties. Water is a big problem and 
soon I will be installing a 1,500 gallon self- 
collecting water tank. We have also in- 
stalled a solar hot water system with extra 
panels and no booster! 

Kailis Family, South Perth, WA. 


Cheap and friendly cleaners 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Many people want to know about 
non-chemical cleaners. I am totally chemi- 
cally sensitive, so have to use only carb 
soda, ‘Sunlight? pure soap, washing soda, 
vinegar, borax and salt. Clean teeth with 
carb soda and cornflour (also good for deo- 
dorant). Lemon juice works too. Clean the 
sink, bath, shower and loo with carb soda 
paste. Washing clothes can be done with 
carb soda, washing soda and borax and 
sunlight soap, rubbed on the dirty spots. 
Vinegar cleanses soap from your hair. Use 
washing soda and Sunlight soap for washing 
up and washing floors and walls. For spots 
on cars, rub with carb soda paste. Use castor 
oil or paraffin as hair oil. A non-chemical 
ointment is zinc and castor oil cream. Salt 
water is all you need for disinfectant and 
antiseptic. 

A marvellous detergent is available 


from Cliniclean Laboratories, Laidley 
Queensland (about $3.60 for 2 litres). Phone 
(074) 651 481. It’s non-toxic and can be 
used for everything — shampoo, bathing, 
washing up (removes grease if put straight 
on the spot) and horse, cattle and dog sham- 
poo. It helps dog’s skin-itch too. 

To make cockroach traps, rub 
vaseline inside the neck of a jam jar and put 
a piece of banana in: cockys go in and can’t 
get out. All the best to a great magazine, 
Veneta and Leo Fitsummons, Beechmont, 
Queensland, 4211. 


Ginger beer and building in sand? 
Dear EG readers, 

For anyone who has had ginger beer 
explode and had to clean up the horrible 
sticky mess with the dangerous sharp glass, 
we've had success using the 500 ml screw 
top plastic soft drink bottles. If the bottles 
buildup too much pressure and look bloated, 
just unscrew the top to let some gas out and 
retighten. The recipe we use suggests leav- 
ing it for three weeks before drinking, so we 
let some gas out once a week so they don’t 
explode. To date, none have exploded and 
have had enough fizz so far. 

We have finally been able to buy our 
own property on the banks of the Murray 
River. After looking for the past three or 
four years and thinking we couldn’t afford 
to buy land, we managed to find a piece that 
had most of the things we wanted and were 
able to afford. We live in a transportable 
building but hope to build eventually. In the 
meantime, we would appreciate any infor- 
mation, ideas or help from other readers on 
ways to build with the materials available 
here. The land is mostly cleared with small 
pockets of mallee. The ground is 15 to 30cm 
deep red/orange sand on broken limestone, 
so mudbricks are not possible. The sand 
when mixed with concrete seems to crum- 
ble, although it may be stronger if it was 
compressed. 

How do we tell if it is suitable for 
rammed earth or compressed bricks? Do 
you have any suggestions on how to make 
the sand stronger so it can be used by itself 
or with the limestone to build with? Is 
limestone strong enough or will it crumble 
in time? We would be grateful for any 
replies and hearing from anyone else living 
in the area. 

Debbie and David Pillar, Box 83, Nildottie, 
SA, 5238. 


e Earth People Write continues 
on page 82. 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Canadian Land Rights Victory 
In a victory for land rights and the environ- 
ment, the Hailsa people, traditional owners 
of a vast area of British Columbia in Canada, 
have secured a homeland which they will 
jointly manage with the BC Government. 
The area handed over is the Kitlope water- 
shed, a huge river system which contains the 
largest intact cool temperate rainforest in the 
world. — Potoroo Review 


Green concerns override economy 
Australian consumers are more concerned 
about the environment than the economy, 
according to a recent survey commissioned 
by Coles supermarkets. The report on the 
attitude of Melbourne and Sydney shoppers 
found that 92 percent of people were either 
concerned or very concerned about the envi- 
ronment. This compared with 87 percent 
who were very or somewhat concerned about 
the economy. The findings follow a recent 
Saulwick opinion poll which showed that a 
substantial majority of Australians supported 


protecting the environment at the expense of 


the economy. 
—The Age 


Plantation and Native Timber 
Industries Splitting 

A major Forest Strategy Conference held in 
Canberra earlier this year by the timber 
industry revealed deep divisions between 
native forest timber producers (native 
hardwoods and woodchips) and timber plan- 
tation processors (mostly pine). 

Mr Henry Penns, Executive Direc- 
tor of Softwoods for CSR, Australia's larg- 
est plantation timber producer, told the con- 
ference delegates that they were focusing on 
the native forest debate and ignoring the 
market opportunities in the growing planta- 


Cartoons by Bernie O'Halloran. 


tion sector. "All I hear is defensive action. 
I have never seen so much energy expended 
trying to hang on to the past." 

And Mr Roger Beale, of the Depart- 
ment of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
admitted that the government and timber 
industry have failed to convince the public 
that Australia's forests are being managed 
sustainably (Ten points for stating the bleedin 
obvious!) 

Internal polling by the National 
Association of Forest Industries revealed 
widespread distrust of the industry's claim 
that it operates in native forests sustainably. 
The polling showed that: more than 80 
percent of people would support independ- 
ent auditing of forest management; two- 
thirds favoured an independent inquiry; and 
more than one-third said that Green groups 
should be given the responsibility to man- 
age the nation's forests. (See Judith Gray's 
article on plantation versus native timbers 
on page 72 of this edition). 

—The Potoroo Review & 
Financial Review, 1/6/95 


WE'VE CREATED EASY To MANAGE, 
SUSTAINABLE, LOW MAISTANARICE 
NATIVE FORESTS. 


Spray drift register 
The President of the AMA, Dr David 
Weedon, recently called for a national reg- 
ister of people affected by spray drift from 
agricultural chemicals which are imported 
to Australia after little or no testing. 
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Nature’s solar cell 
The structure of the molecules used in pho- 
tosynthesis has been determined by scien- 
tists from Glasgow University. It shows 
how energy is harvested from the sun by 
plants and converted to electric energy to 
permit growth. The process uses about 70 
percent of the potential energy and should 
assist in developing efficient solar cells. 
— The Guardian 


Australia’s Whacky Timber Industry 
Quarterly forest statistics from the Austral- 
ian Bureau of Agricultural Research Eco- 
nomics (ABARE) show that Australia ex- 
ported A$69 million worth of timber from 
its 1.1 million hectare plantation estates in 
1993-4. Yetin the same period, from roughly 
the same sized plantation estate (1.3 million 
hectares), New Zealand exported about 
A$2.2 billion of plantation timber. The 
ABARE statistics also show that employ- 
ment in the timber industry has declined 
from 67,200 people in 1986-7 to 57,000 in 
1992-3. Woodchipping from remaining 
native forests, which consumes the lion's 
share of timber, only employs 600 people of 
the 57,000. By 2020 New Zealand expects 
to increase its plantation estate to 4 million 
hectares, and increase current export earn- 
ings by ten times, as well as vastly increas- 
ing plantation-based employment. 
—ABARE & Christchurch 'Press' 


Sunrace — Adelaide to Melbourne 
An international solar car race covering 1,357 
kilometres will be run in January next year, 
with the key objectives of promoting sci- 
ence, sport and technology. A special class 
of vehicle will be included to encourage 
participation of colleges and universities. 
The Ultra-lite lead acid class provides for a 
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solar human powered hybrid vehicle that 
may be constructed for less than $10,000. 


Woollen wallpaper 
A process that bonds paper to wool can help 
use up some of Australia's wool stockpile 
‘and recycled paper to make wallpaper. Alan 
Webber from near Traralgon, Victoria, won 
a competition with his invention and plans 
to develop it as a cottage industry. 


Tree cuts plantation pests 
Seeds and leaves from a Costa Rican tree 
have yielded a chemical lethal to a pest that 
attacks banana and coffee plantations. Plan- 
tation owners, who suffer huge losses to 
nematodes, want a safer alternative to highly 
toxic synthetic chemicals. The tree Loncho- 
carpus costaricaenis has a pyrrolidine alka- 
loid. When sprayed on leaves it disrupts 
feeding and breeding of nematodes. 

—‘Nimbin News’ and ‘New Scientist’ 


Women of the land 

gathering in NSW 
The third Women of the Land Gathering 
will be held at Murrumbidgee College of 
Agriculture, Yanco and Leeton from 22 to 
24 September 1995. Workshops and forums 
will focus on education, agriculture and 
health and highlights will include local crafts, 
tours of agricultural enterprises, local pro- 
duce, a photography competition and a con- 
ference dinner. The Gatherings arose from 
a need by rural women for a forum to ex- 
change ideas and obtain information on is- 
sues affecting rural people. For enquiries 
contact Margaret Fixter by phoning (069) 
530 238, or Ann Charles on (069) 530 220. 


Potoroo found at Ellery Creek 
The long-footed potoroo is living in the 
Ellery Creek catchment in East Gippsland. 
Evidence has been found by members of 
CROEG (Concerned Residents Of East 
Gippsland) using hair tube traps. The potoroo 
is an endangered species which requires 
large areas of oldgrowth forest to survive in. 
Interim protection, by the State Department 
of Conservation and Natural Resources, has 
been given to 450 hectares — about a quar- 
ter of the catchment. Ecological surveys 
carried out by CROEG have also revealed 
sooty and powerful owls, tiger quolls, Orbost 
spiny crayfish, the Touchwood tree and a 40 
metre waterfall, in an area threatened with 
logging. 


Label genetically altered food 
People want genetically engineered food 
products to be clearly labelled, according to 


a survey of public perceptions of gene tech- 
nology. The International Social Science 
Survey used tomatoes as an example and 
while more than 60 percent of respondents 
said they would like to try sucha product, 89 
percent said it should be clearly labelled, so 
that people could decide whether to eat it. 
Only 11 percent thought an unlabelled, ge- 
netically altered tomato a good idea. 

— The Age 


Women's Mudbrick workshop 
Mud Brick Circus maestro, Rob Bakes, of 
Kyneton in Central Victoria, will be con- 
ducting a mudbrick building workshop on 
Saturday 7 October at Welshmans Reef off 
the Newstead to Maldon Road in Victoria. 
The workshop is designed for women and 
children (but men are not barred!). You 
should bring your own bucket and spade, 
and you can learn how to make a load 
bearing, mudbrick, passive solar-designed 
chook shed. The workshop starts at 10:00 
AM, and you can phone Elanor King on 
(054) 76 2060 for more details. 
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Land clearing alarm 
Two recent studies show Australia’s rate of 
land clearing continues alarmingly. A 
CSIRO study of land-cover disturbance, 
using satellite data, found over 80 percent of 
the continent’s land-cover was significantly 
to substantially disturbed. More than one 
million square kilometres of forests and 
woodlands have been cleared or thinned 
since European settlement. The disturbance 
by clearing and grazing has been and will 
continue to be a significant driver of 
biodiversity loss. The second report, for the 
biodiversity unit of the federal Department 
of Environment, Sport, and Territories, con- 


cludes that the vulnerability to disturbance. 


is high almost everywhere. As much land 
has been cleared in the past 50 years as in the 
preceding 150. Extensive clearing for agri- 


culture occurred in the 1960s and 1970s and 
is continuing. The rate and scale of recent 
clearance has significant implications for 
Australia’s biodiversity. 


Reuseable paper fruit bags 
Japanese companies are manufacturing hun- 
dreds of different reuseable paper fruit bags 
to cover fruit to prevent sunburn, fruit fly 
damage and fruit sucking moth attack, and 
bird damage. An Australian company, 
Palmwoods Farm and Garden, import fruit 
bags from Japan. Palmwoods Farm & Gar- 
den Supplies can be contacted at: Briggs 
Street, Palmwoods, Queensland, 4555. 
Phone or fax (074) 459076. 


Fungi grows trees on poor soil 
Plantation blue gums can grow 30 percent 
faster after inoculations of ectomycorrhizal 
fungi, according to CSIRO research. The 
fungi helps the gums extract phosphorous 
and other nutrients from infertile soil. 


Raw Food Diet For Health 
“lve had zero cooked food since 1984,” 
says Ronald Bradley, Dirgctor of the 
Hippocrates Health Centre at Mudgeeraba 
on the Gold Coast. 

“Since 1984, I’ve had 100 percent 
raw fruits, vegetables, greens, sprouts, nuts, 
seeds and wheatgrass juice. I’ve had no 
cooked foods, no processed foods, no caf- 
feine, no animal products, no refined oils, no 
refined sugar, no salt, no vitamin pills or 
supplements, and no drugs — legal or ille- 
gal.” 

Ronald says he now feels much bet- 
ter at age 52 than he felt at age 22. “I haven't 
been ill at all. F ve had no ‘colds’ or ‘flu’. I 
quickly did away with arthritis symptoms. 
According to my dentist, my gums are ‘like 
an 18 year old’s’. P m not suggesting that all 
Australians immediately embark on a diet 
like mine, but if Australians eat more raw 
foods and eliminate or minimise unhealthy 
foods, they’ll lose weight, reduce stress, 
look better, feel better, live longer, and have 
more energy.” You can contact Ronald 
Bradley on (07) 5530 2860. 


Siemens three-in-one inverter 
The first SUNSINE Plus inverter/charger/ 
boosters have recently come off Siemens 
Ltd’s Victorian production line. These multi- 
purpose units act as high-efficiency sine 
wave inverters and battery charger/condi- 
tioners. They can operate as high-efficiency 
battery chargers at the full rating of the 
inverter, and condition batteries by boost/ 
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float operations using constant current, fol- 
lowed by constant voltage charging. They 
can also act as power boosters which syn- 
chronise and run in parallel with the genera- 
tor (adding their own power to that available 
from the generator). This allows the use of 
smaller gensets and ensures the generator 
runs at its optimum power loading. 

Customers need simply to connect 
the unit to their existing or new AC genera- 
tors and battery banks for continuous 24- 
hour power. 

“When used as part of a fully auto- 
matic system the inverters do away with the 
need for battery chargers, system control- 
lers and complicated wiring. And by adding 
solar panels, wind generators or micro-hy- 
dro systems, owners can enjoy cleaner power 
with improved fuel efficiency,” says Sie- 
mens Products Manager, Mr Carmine Perri. 

The hardware and software was de- 
veloped by Butler Solar Systems Pty Ltd in 
Castlemaine, Victoria, specifically for Sie- 
mens Ltd. Both companies also manufac- 
ture 3 to 10 kW single-phase and 9 to 30 kW 
three-phase interactive inverters which in- 
corporate all of the above features. The new 
units come in two sizes: 1.5 kW/24V (RRP 
$4,190) and 2 kW/48V (RRP $4,590). Sie- 
mens also stocks the SUNSINE 1.5 kW to 
10 kW standard sine wave inverters. 


Renewable Energy Course 

At Rainbow Power Company 
Designers and installers of renewable en- 
ergy home power systems can now gain 
accreditation from the SEIAA (Solar En- 
ergy Industries Association of Australia) by 
completing their accreditation course either 
by correspondence, or through a five day 
intensive course. The accreditation course 
means installers will be approved for 
RAPAS, REAP, or REPP grant installa- 
tions. 

The Energy From Nature home on 
the premises of the Rainbow Power Com- 
pany at Nimbin in northern New South Wales 
is now running accreditation courses on 
behalf of the SEIAA. Atthe RPC site people 
can do the full five day course for $700, or a 
three day practical course for $420, plus the 
remaining component for accreditation by 
correspondence direct with the SEIAA for 
$140. To register for either course, contact 
Peter Pedals at the Rainbow Power Com- 
pany on (066) 89 1430. 


Auto-start AC power 
supply for DC fridges 
Gary Davy, of Davy Industries in Wodonga, 
has developed a'smart' AC power supply for 


his Frostbite range of DC fridges and freez- 
ers, which only runs when the fridge runs, 
and shuts down when the fridge does. Gary 
devised the system — initially for his own 
home — to solve a problem faced by many 
people with remote, low voltage power sup- 
plies: how do you run a low voltage DC 
fridge or freezer in your house, if the house 
has been built without a DC wiring circuit, 
or if the DC lines are not large enough to 
carry the extra load needed to run your 
fridge? 

Gary didn't want his auto-start in- 
verter running continuously, consuming 
unnecessary power, so his new power sup- 
ply solves the problem. Other advantages 
are that as long as there's 240 volt AC power 
available, the fridge or freezer can be lo- 
cated anywhere in the house. The power 
supply also eliminates the problem of RFI 
(radio frequency interference) which may 
be experienced through the DC lines from 
the inverter. 

In arecent test, one of Gary's 24 volt 
DC Frostbite 310 litre fridges, with a 78 litre 
freezer, consumed 0.3 amphours at 240 volt 
AC. For more information about Frostbite 
fridges and freezers, contact your local re- 
newable energy supplier, or Davy Industries 
on (060) 56 1466, or write to 6 Mint St, 
Wodonga, 3690. (See Davy Industries ad- 
vertisement on page 42). 


Wheat straw to panel board 
Waste wheat straw will be turned into parti- 
cle board in Victoria’s Wimmera. The straw 
is compressed into panel boarding, similar 
to chipboard, with a steam heated hydraulic 
press. Not only will the new enterprise 
prevent the straw being burned but it will 
provide jobs and income for the economi- 
cally depressed region. 


— The Age 
| CANT WAIT TILL SMOK 


Heirloom Vegetable Success 
The Henry Doubleday Research Centre, near 
Coventry in England, has engineered a mam- 
moth marketing coup, by convincing Eng- 
lish people to ‘adopt a vegetable’. The aim 
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is for people to become the guardian of arare 
vegetable, so that Britain’s rare, endangered 
and heirloom vegetable seed varieties don’t 
disappear. The Prince of Wales has already 
signed up for the scheme, anda worker at the 
Centre says the scheme had attracted thou- 
sands of people. 


Cuba Organic Agriculture Tour 
Cubans have now embarked on a nation- 
wide experiment with organic agriculture, 
although little is known of the Central Ameri- 
can country’s progress in agriculture be- 
cause the inedia is essentially controlled by 
the USA. Some aspects of this innovative 
program are: integrated pest management 
using insects and bio-pesticides, soil man- 
agement, reversing soil erosion and deple- 
tion of organic matter, provision of the greater 
amount of farm labour required, and urban 
food production. 

Cubans are also turning to soya beans 
as an alternative protein source. The island 
cannot produce sufficient dairy milk, so 
why not soy products? Rather than feed 
high-protein soy meal to animals as is done 
by most soy producers, Cuba is developing 
soy food products for children; more espe- 
cially a soy milk/yoghurt drink for children. 
Soy beans are being imported from Canada 
and Brazil, but will be grown in Cuba. Soy 
beans are legumes fixing atmospheric nitro- 
gen, so they don’t require nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers. 

Cubans are working through re- 
search to help themselves, and are making a 
commitment to sustainable agriculture. 
Cuba’s theme is more food, less sugar. To 
learn of Cuba’s impressive work in agricul- 
ture, and in other fields, there is a work- 
study tour leaving Australia late in Decem- 
ber to spend a month in Cuba. Those inter- 
ested in joining this group should contact 
Bert King at West Brunswick in Melbourne 
on (03) 9386 7725. 


Human milk helps kill cancer cells 
A component in human milk helps fight 
cancer, laboratory experiments in Sweden 
have found. Research testing the effects of 
human milk against cells in laboratory test 
tubes found that an ingredient called 
monomeric a-lactalbumin, or MAL, caused 
cancer cells to die. 

Researchers at Sweden’s Lund Uni- 
versity and Stockholm’s Karolinska Insti- 
tute said that while studying effects of hu- 
man milk on bacteria associated with human 
lung cancer, they found the milk did more 
than kill bacteria. 

— Associated Press 
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Fungicide safety 

The fungicide Benlate now carries new 
American labelling which includes a warn- 
ing against using it in greenhouses. Grow- 
ers who lost crops while using Benlate and 
several who are now ill, claim this proves 
that the chemical is dangerous. They are 
planning a writ against the manufacturer, 
Du Pont, which had paid out compensation 
to 1900 American growers. 

— The Australian 


Benlate... 


RIOS GARDENS OF FLOWERS, 
SHRUBS AND GARDENERS 
IN__ SECONDS-.-... 


Appropriate Technology 

Retailers’ Gathering 
The renewable energy industry gathered 
together on the weekend of 4 to 6 August in 
Melbourne for the 18th annual meeting of 
the Appropriate Technology Retailers’ As- 
sociation of Australia(ATRAA). Melbourne 
ATRAA retailer, Going Solar, was this year's 
organisers, and Stephen Ingrouille of Going 
Solar described the weekend meeting as 
"very fruitful". 

"The success of ATRAA is its abil- 
ity to bring together people from across the 
different brand lines across the country,” he 
said. Stephen told Earth Garden that: "meet- 
ings without formal structure help build up 
friendships, break down artificial barriers, 
help the flow of information, and help raise 
standards within the industry”. 

"I recommend that all people in the 
industry make an effort to attend the next 
ATRAA meeting in Adelaide in 1996, and 
Sydney in 1997," said Stephen. The Ad- 
elaide meeting contact is Kim Atkinson, 
phone (08) 344 7298. 


Landscape and Wildlife calendars 


The Wilderness Society’s 1996 Australian 
Landscape and Wildlife calendars are now 
on sale at Wilderness shops around Aus- 
tralia, and by mail from the address below. 
The calendars are $16.95 each and are fin- 
ished to an award-winning quality. Every 
page shows a superb image by one of Aus- 
tralia’s leading landscape and wildlife pho- 


tographers. The Landscape Calendar shows 
scenery from Fraser Island, the Kimberleys, 
Tasmania, the Victorian Alpine region and 
Cape York. 

The Wildlife Calendar includes the 
endangered Shark Bay mouse, the purple- 
crowned fairy wren, the loggerhead turtle 
and two baby western quolls. The calendars 
include maps and information about wild- 
life distribution. Introductions to the calen- 
dars are by Noel Pearson, Director of the 
Cape York Land Council, and Dr Timothy 
Flannery, from the Australian Museum. 

The calendars are printed on a coated 
recycled stock (50 percent recycled, and 50 
percent plantation pulp). They come with a 
sturdy card envelope, making them easy to 
post as gifts to friends interstate or overseas. 

Profits from the sale of these calen- 
dars go towards The Wilderness Society’s 
campaigns to protect Australia’s dwindling 
wilderness areas from further degradation 
and exploitation. The calendars are avail- 
able by mail from: The Wilderness Soci- 
ety’s National Merchandising, 7-9 Hosier 
Lane, Melbourne, 3000. Phone (03) 9650 
6460, toll free on 008 035 354, or fax (03) 
9654 6287. 


Organics growing, but confusingly 
A Monash University study predicts there 
will be 7,800 commercial organic producers 
by 2000, supplying 3 percent of Australia's 
food. But consumers are confused by the 
existing three organic certification schemes, 
and want one national logo and accredita- 
tion scheme. Only 15 percent of those 
surveyed had heard of NASAA (the Na- 
tional Association of Sustainable Agricul- 
ture Australia), and many confused its name 
with the US space agency, NASA. Only 
three percent recognised the BFA (Biologi- 
cal Farmers of Australia) label, according to 
the study's author, Ms Kerrie Evans. 


ORGANIC PRODUCE 


IS TAKING OFF. 


Solar Fridge For China 
A research team from the Gippsland Cam- 
pus of Monash University’s School of Engi- 
neering has won a $220,000 grant to develop 
a commercially viable passive solar pow- 
ered absorption refrigerator. 

The project, ‘Passive Solar Pow- 
ered Refrigeration’ may lead to urgently- 
needed solar powered refrigeration systems 
which are low cost, environmentally friendly 
and capable of long term unattended opera- , 
tion in remote areas. Dr Hu, the project 
leader, said the first refrigeration device to 
be developed would be a vaccine storage 
refrigerator with direct application in re- 
mote areas of Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East. —SEIAA 


Pyramid Power Wins Award 
Pyramid Power has won the electricity in- 
dustry’s most prestigious award for innova- 
tion. The Brian Kimber Memorial Award is 
an industry-wide award which recognises 
innovative products that assist in advancing 
the electricity industry. Robert Grimmett, 
Southeastern Renewable Energy’s Devel- 
opment Manager, accepted the award, which 
was presented at the Electricity Associa- 
tion’s 45th Annual Conference in Ballina, 
New South Wales, earlierahis year. 

The Pyramid Power unit, which was 
featured on page 61 of EG 91, is being hailed 
as a product set to take on the world market 
in renewable energy. It boasts a versatile 
solar package that arrives on site ready to 
provide instant energy in the form of 240 
volt AC electricity. Where grid power is 
available, the Pyramid can interact and feed 
excess energy back into the grid. 


Organics And Sustainable 

Living Network 
A new group has recently formed in the 
Wimmera in northern Victoria. The Or- 
ganic Growers and Sustainable Living Net- 
work emerged after a public meeting of 80 
people, and another 80 who could not attend 
the first meeting. 

Most people in the Network are in- 
terested in organics, permaculture, sustain- 
able living, recycling, environmental issues, 
biodynamics, community education, com- 
mercial production and marketing, and hoped 
to gain from the group more knowledge and 
skills, support for projects, networking, field 
trips, guest speakers etc. 

The group is producing a bi-monthly 
newsletter and membership is open to any- 
body. Contact: Ravina Vertigan at 141 
Baillie St, Horsham, Victoria, 3400; phone 
(053) 811 030. 
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Firewood and 
Climate Change 


Dr John Todd* summarises some of the environmental benefits and costs 


of using firewood for heating and cooking. 


John has been researching en- 


vironmental aspects of firewood use for about 15 years. This is the first in 
a series of articles on firewood which will emphasise practical steps 
to minimise adverse effects of firewood use. 


by Dr John Todd 


Bellerive, Tasmania. 


HENEVER we use energy, whether it be from 

solar, fossil or nuclear sources, we cause an 

impact on the environment. Some energy sources 
have much worse effects than others, but even the most 
benign will cause some problems. _ 

So before we start discussing the environmental 
effects of just one source, firewood, it is worth emphasising 
that if we are concerned about damage to our environment 
we should start by trying to minimise our energy use. We 
can do this through deciding whether we need to use any 
extra energy at all, for example, putting on a jumper instead 
of putting on a heater. Or, if we choose to use energy, we 
should use it as efficiently as possible, such as making sure 
the seals around the refrigerator door are in good shape, the 
car is properly tuned and the house is insulated. 


Greenhouse Effect 

Everyone will be well aware of the threat to our 
current climate system caused by changes in the composi- 
tion of the Earth’s atmosphere 
resulting from burning fossil 
fuels (such as oil, coal or gas), 
deforestation and using certain 
chemicals such as CFCs. 

There are many gases 
contributing to the changes in 
the atmosphere, but the most 


significant is carbon dioxide Black coal 
(CO,). ‘Carbon dioxide is re- Oil (petrol) 
leased into the atmosphere Natural gas 
whenever we burn any material Firewood 


that contains carbon. This in- 

cludes coal, oil, gas, wood, dung 

or biogas. Different fuels give off different amounts of 

CO, for the same release of energy as shown in the Table. 
The Table shows that firewood releases more 

carbon dioxide per unit of energy than fossil fuels, if we do 
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Table of carbon dioxide 
release (in grams) for each 
megajoule (MJ) of energy 


(One MJ is equivalent to the electrical energy required 
to run a one kilowatt heater for about 17 minutes.) 


not replant the trees. Does this mean that we should stop 
using firewood? Of course not. What it means is that we 
must make sure that we are not using more firewood than is 
being replanted. In fact, if we start growing wood 
specifically for energy use, we are removing carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere because we are locking up 
carbon in the timber as it grows and during the time we 
store it before burning. 


Land clearing 

In Australia, most of the 4.5 million tonnes of 
firewood consumed by households each year comes from 
land clearing operations. This has both positive and 
negative environmental aspects. If the land was to be 
cleared anyway, then it is far better to use the wood as a 
fuel instead of just burning it in the paddock to get rid of it. 
In other words, if the wood is a waste product then it is 
good to use it as a fuel. But if land is being cleared merely 
to supply firewood, then we would be better off using some 
other fuel. 

The main areas where firewood demand is causing 
pressure on land clearing are in the Mallee (to supply 
Adelaide) and in some areas 
around Canberra, although 
there are some other localised 
problem areas scattered around 
the country. The unsustainable 
use of firewood is a manage- 
ment problem, not an inherent 
problem associated with this 


90 g/MJ type of fuel. We need to iden- 
68 g/MJ tify these problem areas and 
56 g/MJ propose alternative ways of 
92 g/MJ managing that land, or alterna- 


(or zero if regrown) tive sources for the firewood. 
Later in this series of articles, 
some innovative ways of establishing firewood plantations 
will be discussed. 

When waste wood is used as firewood, either from 
logging residue or land clearing, the real benefit in terms of 


the Greenhouse Effect is that it means that less fossil fuels 
are burnt. If the wood is a genuine waste product it will be 
burned as part of regeneration burns or clearing, so that 
carbon dioxide will be released back into the atmosphere 
anyway. If no-one in Australia 
used firewood and, 
instead, used oil, gas or elec- 
tricity to heat their homes or 
cook, there would be an extra 
3.8 million tonnes of carbon 
dioxide released each year 
(assuming an equal number of 
households used each of the 
three alternative energy 
sources). Thus, firewood use 
provides a major means of 
reducing Greenhouse gas 
release. 


Collection energy 

Most of the firewood 
used in Australia is in the 
cities. This must be cut in sur- 
rounding areas, which means 
fuel use for chainsaws, and 
then carted into the urban ar- 
eas, sometimes over quite 
long distances — again more fuel use. Does this mean 
more fuel is used in supplying firewood than is saved? Not 
at all. The average energy required to harvest, split and 
deliver one tonne of firewood in Tasmania is 460 MJ 
(equivalent to 13 litres of petrol). That tonne of firewood 
has an energy content of 16,000 MJ. So the collection 
energy is less than three percent of the energy value of the 
fuel. Even for quite energy intensive operations with trans- 
port distances of 150 km (round trip) plus local delivery 
from a wood yard, the energy needed to supply a tonne of 
firewood is only about five percent of the energy in the 
wood. If we refer back to the Table of CO, release and 
assume that firewood is harvested on a sustainable basis, 
but that some fossil fuel must be used in harvesting and 
transporting the wood, then the CO, release for firewood is 
Just two g/MJ. 

Obviously, if you can grow firewood on your own 
land, cut it by hand (although a chainsaw uses relatively 
little fuel), and transport it in a wheelbarrow or cart, then 
you are totally free of fossil fuels. 


Some carbon 


stored in soils Tass 


Local initiative 

So what practical things can we do to minimise 
Greenhouse gas emissions through the use of firewood? 
The most significant is to take an interest in where the 
firewood is coming from. If you are planning to buy 
firewood, try to get wood which has come from plantation 
thinnings or logging areas. Even with over four million 
tonnes of firewood consumed each year, there are still huge 


Firewood 
If we grow what we burn, there is no nett 
release of carbon dioxide 


quantities of residue which are burned following clear fell- 
ing. Encourage your wood suppliers to source their wood 
from these areas. Encourage any sawlog or woodchip 
operators in your area to make residue available as 
firewood and encourage your 
local forestry officials to do 
the same. At present, there 
seems to be poor communica- 
tion between the big forestry 
operators and the small scale 
firewood cutters. A little bit 
of local initiative could make 
a big difference. 


Be aware of other pos- 
sible sources of waste wood. 


Fao Clearing for roads, new sub- 
released divisions, power lines, and 
m Combustion agricultural land often leads 
[ to large volumes of potential 

) firewood being piled up and 
burned. Even suburban gar- 


dens can supply substantial 
quantities of waste wood. 
But beware of painted wood 
and preseryative treated 
wood, both of which can re- 
lease dangerous pollutants into the atmosphere. 

If you are using firewood, use it efficiently. Later in 
this series I will discuss how to get the most out of. each 
stick of firewood you burn. l 


Firewood plantation 

Planting trees is another area where you can make a 
significant contribution to cutting back Greenhouse gases 
in the atmosphere. For example, one hectare of intensively 
managed firewood plantation can remove about 25 tonnes 
of CO, from the atmosphere each year. 

One of the nice things about trees is that they are so 
useful. Not only do they look beautiful and provide habitat 
for native animals, birds and insects, but they can offer 
shelter, food, building materials, stabilise soil, reduce salt 
intrusion, and the list goes on and on. Growing trees for 
firewood does not have to conflict with any of these uses, in 
fact, with a little thought it can enhance all of them. Stay 
tuned to Earth Garden for details in forthcoming articles. 

Australia has one of the highest per capita releases 
of Greenhouse gases in the world — higher than even the 
USA. For example, in Australia, Greenhouse gas release is 
33 tonnes per person per year, while in the USA it is 23 and 
in Canada 21. This is not an achievement to be proud of. 
Sensible use of firewood to substitute for fossil fuels and 
replanting of firewood must be encouraged as one part of 
our efforts to drastically cut Greenhouse gas emissions. 
*Dr John Todd is Associate Professor in Environmental 
Studies at the University of Tasmania. 
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User-friendly Wind Power 


Wind power is an attractive idea, but daunting — those huge blades look 
expensive. But compare them with a lifetime of PEAREN a and independence 


from the grid to put the 
cost in perspective. Or 
look at the cost of con- 
necting to the grid if 
your site is off the 
beaten track. 


by Ann Cliff 
Hill End, Victoria. 


HOSE of us who live in 
the high places love our 
sweeping views and pure 


air, but often we feel that the buf- 
feting wind is a drawback to living 
in the hills. But these days, more 
people are turning it to advantage 
by converting the wind to usable 
energy. And along with solar and 
water power, wind power is now a 
viable alternative. 

Geoff Collins of Lateral 
Technology is a supplier of several 
forms of renewable energy and one 
of his recent installations was a 
wind generator in Gippsland, 
Victoria. Geoff’ s clients, Fred and 
Nadine Kaminski, have a house 
near Mount Tassie which is sur- 
rounded by national park, with a 
spectacular view of.Wilsons 
Promontory. They breed llamas 
and operate a building business. 
They have no mains electricity. 

First they tried water 
power. With the help of a local 
electrician, Fred and Nadine in- 
stalled a Platypus pelton wheel 
hydro turbine on a stream with a 
water flow which varies with the 
season. 

The turbine produces about 
120 watts at 48 volts, but only 


A bird’s eye view of Fred and Nadine’s Soma 1000 wind generator, with the 
photo taken by Geoff Collins as he puts the finishing touches to the 
installation. The Soma generators are proving very popular in Australia for 
their reliability, competitive pricing and spare parts availability. 
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when sufficient water is available. A 48 volt battery bank, 
a 1,500 watt inverter and control equipment complete the 


system, with a generator and battery charger as a back up. 


Alternatives to the 


alternative 

In a dry summer such as 
1994-95, water power was low 
and the couple began to think of 
alternatives to the alternative. 
They thought they had a reason- 
able wind site on top of their hill 
and so they contacted Geoff 
Collins for advice. 

Geoff says he was lucky 
to be able to get reliable records 
of wind speed, volume and direc- 
tion from -a wind monitoring 
station about four kilometres 
from the property. These records 
showed that the prevailing 
winds, particularly from the 
south west, were ideal for power 
generation. 

However, there was a 
drawback. The house is sur- 
rounded by trees, except for a 
south west open corridor and the 
closest trees are about 200 
metres away. After some 
thought, Geoff and the 
Kaminskis decided to install a 
1,000 watt Soma turbine (made 
in New Zealand) on an 18 metre 
self-supporting tower. 

“I don’t like guyed towers 
on farms,” says Geoff. “It’s too easy to catch a guy with an 
implement on the tractor, and animals might rub against the 
guys, causing them to stretch.” Well, yes, the llamas might 
do that. 


ASS 


SLOW COMBUSTION ee Sr 
% STOVES AND HEATERS + : l 


@Everhot @Rayburn @Wellstood 
RECONDITIONED STOVES & 
SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE. 


- Aga wood conversion kits - 

Other brands also available. Prices from $600 to $1,800. 
Spare parts for all makes of stoves. Check out our flue kit 
prices. TRADE-INS WELCOME. Freight to and from 
anywhere in Australia. Contact: SCANDIA, 

1 Melbourne Crescent, Seymour, 3660. Ph: (057) 922 388. 


Good preparation for erecting your tower is 
essential to minimise expensive crane hire costs. 


A free-standing tower is more expensive, but it 
needs less maintenance and it can be climbed if there is 
maintenance to carry out. The installation went like this. 
The first ten foot length of the 
tower was assembled and deliv- 
ered to the site, where it was 
installed, levelled and concreted 
in. A trench was dug to the bat- 
tery room. The rest of the tower 
was delivered to the site on a 
semi-trailer and was lifted into 
place with a crane. 

The llamas were intensely 
curious about it all. The wind 
turbine was assembled on top of 
the tower from a basket on the 
crane by the intrepid Geoff, who 
as an ex-television cameraman is 
quite used to heights. The turbine 
must not rotate until the installa- 
tion is complete, so the blade was 
tied to the tower for the operation. 


Good preparation 

The operation took three to 
four hours and Geoff stressed that 
good preparation is important to 
minimise costs because crane 
hire is very expensive. An 
armoured underground cable was 
run 1,435 metres in a trench to the 
battery room. This cable is large 
enough to minimise any voltage 
drop over this distance. The 
Soma regulator and load dump 
are installed in the battery room. 


This was not quite all the story. Fred and Nadine 
soon found that they had a problem with electro magnetic 
interference (EMI) from their inverter. Geoff could not get 
rid of it, so he rang the manufacturer, Selectronics, who 


ALADDIN OIL LAMPS 
A U S T R A L IA 


60 Watts of white light - non pressure lamps 
SALES, RESTORATION & REPAIRS 
Specialising in Aladdin Kerosene mantle lamps. 

No smell, noise or pumping. Large range of shades, chimneys, 
wicks and parts for Aladdin and other kerosene lamps & fridges 
plus our new range of Southern Cross lamps. Books also available. 

For further information and free catalogue contact: 
John Gannon, Aladdin Oil Lamps Australia 
PO Box 65, Brooklyn NSW 2083 
Phone/Fax: (02) 985 9013 Day/Evening - 7 Days 
+ 
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sent their engineer up the hill. 
Geoff and the engineer solved 
the problem together in a few 
hours. “We had great service 
from the makers of one of the 
best inverters in Australia,” 
says Geoff. 

“We are very happy 
with the wind generator,” says 
Nadine Kaminski. “In fact, 
with the recent windy weather 
we are dumping power at the 
moment.” 

A generator such as 
this would cost about $10,000 
with a new tower, according 
to Geoff Collins. If you would 
like to talk through the possi- 
bilities of renewable energy, 
you can contact the Solar En- 
ergy Industries Association of 
Australia in Melbourne on 
(03) 9866 8977 for your near- 
est supplier. 

Or, if you live in east- 
ern Victoria, contact Geoff 
Collins on (051) 681 224. 


The Selectronics inverter and Woods battery charger complement a very classy 
system for Fred and Nadine’s mains-free farm. 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 Daylesford, Victoria, 3461. Phone: (019) 136 998 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia 
Comprehensive design and building advice, given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service. 
Interstate clients, not a problem. 


“Revised” Plan Book 


now including coloured Phot 
Os, 
as well as black and white. 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus oVer 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 
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Magnificent mulberries 


Who doesn’t remember how delicious mulberries are — 
and the colour of the juice? They are also easy to grow, 
almost anywhere and Liz Sinnamon tells you how in this 
extract from her book Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically’. 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


HE MULBERRY 

is a deciduous, 

very fast growing 
tree which will often be 
found growing near old 
homesteads and farm- 
houses. There are two 
main varieties of mulberry, 
white and black. Both are 
edible although they are 
sometimes planted to 
attract birds away from 
eating other kinds of ber- 
ries in the garden. 

The leaves are the 
staple food of silkworms 
and mulberries bear heavy 
crops of large, juicy white 
or black berries that are 
useful for jam-making or 
dessert. Itis one of the few 


trees which will produce This tacpanetne talt ine 


autumn foliage in sub- 
tropical conditions and can 
be grown successfully 
from Victoria to Queens- 
land. It requires well-drained soil, with a sunny aspect. 


Propagation and planting 

Seedling trees are available from most plant 
nurseries, however mulberries are extremely easy to propa- 
gate in the tropics and sub-tropics. In mid-spring take a 
hardwood cutting 60 to 70 cm long from an established tree 
and place it in a pot containing a mixture of soil and coarse 
sand. Keep it moist for six to seven weeks. By this time the 
cutting will have grown an established root system and can 
be planted out into the garden. 

Alternatively, the cutting can be placed directly into 
its permanent position. Mulberries can be propagated from 
seed, but care should be taken in selecting seedlings as 


k mulberry was planted only 
seven years ago, but bears prolifically every summer, and 
is covered in hundreds of magnificent berries: a child's 
favourite haunt. 


there are male and female 
plants, the males being 
non-productive. If you’re 
planting trees in an 
orchard, spacing should be 
approximately eight 
metres apart. The culture 
of the mufberry tree is 
similar to that of apple, 
peach and cherry. 


Pruning 

The tree should be 
pruned for shape in its 
early growth and later on 
may be cut heavily to force 
the production of new 
wood that will bear the 
berries. Mulberries pro- 
duce two crops a year, in 
3 spring and midsummer. 
Nutrition 

Generous amounts of 
well-rotted manures, com- 
post, and 100 g of mineral 
fertiliser or phosphate rock should be applied under the 
mulch in spring while it is making rapid growth. 


Irrigation 

Regular deep watering should be undertaken in 
spring, and when the first crop of berries is forming. Water 
can be withheld during the winter when the tree is dormant. 


Harvesting 

Mulberries can be effectively harvested by placing a 
clean sheet under the tree and shaking the branches. Ripe 
berries will fall to the ground and can be gathered for 
eating. 
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Pests and diseases 

Mulberries do not suffer from any major pests or 
diseases, which makes them extremely simple to grow 
organically. Full-sized mulberry trees attract birds. In 
turn, the birds patrol the orchard, consume thousands of 
insects and help maintain a desirable natural balance. 
Mulberries also offer nutritious food for chickens. Planted 


next to the poultry run, the fruit will drop to the ground 
providing the birds easy access to the tasty berries. 


* Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically by Liz Sinnamon, is 
published by Lothian Books. It is also available for $19.95 
plus postage, direct from Earth Garden. See page 96 to 
order a copy. 


Mulberry pie 


Pastry 

225 g self-raising flour 

100 g butter or margarine 
pinch of freshly ground sea salt 
cold water. 


Mix the flour and salt in a bowl. Rub the fat into the 
flour until the mixture resembles fine breadcrumbs. 
Add about 40 ml (eight tsp) cold water and mix to a 
firm but pliable dough. Roll out the dough thinly into 
a rounded shape and place onto a pie plate. 


Filling 
Three cups fresh mulberries 

half a cup of water 

three level teaspoons cornflour mixed with a little 
water. 


Place mulberries and water into a heavy saucepan. 
Simmer gently until soft. Add water and cornflour 
mixture and cook for a further two to three minutes. 
Cool. Spoon in the mulberry filling and top with 
another round of dough. Seal edges with a fork. 
Brush with milk and bake in a moderate oven for 30 to 
40 minutes until golden brown. Serve warm with 
whipped cream or plain ice cream. v 


Cost GINSENG GROWING IN AUSTRALIA Cost 
GEMBROOK ORGANIC GINSENG SEMINARS 1995 


Three dates are scheduled for the 1995 seminars on “Ginseng - Growing in Australia”. The full day seminars from 9.00 am till 5 pm are planned for Sat- 
urday 28th and Sunday 29th October and Saturday 4th November in Gembrook, Victoria. The venue is limited by numbers and the right to allocate 
your second preference is reserved. 

Attendees will benefit from Fred's eleven years experience growing ginseng in Australian conditions; the history, medicinal use and the current 
marketing of ginseng in Australia and abroad will be covered by Charlene; during the afternoon, a two hour workshop will take place at the Hosemans' farm. 
Attendees will receive a copy of “Ginseng Growing in Australia” written by the Hosemans and a trial quantity of seed (both American and Korean varieties). 
Copies of “American Ginseng - Green Gold” by W Scott Persons and other books on cultivation and usage as well as seed and top quality ginseng products will 
be available for purchase at the seminar venue. The day includes morning and afternoon refreshments and lunch. All this for just $185.00 per person or 
the 'Early Bird’ rate of $170.00 per person for registrations received before 29th September 1995. 

Any person interested in attending a seminar who has already purchased a copy of “Ginseng Growing in Australia” can reduce the cost of their seminar 
attendance by $25 and will not receive a second copy. Accompanying person rates are available for immediate family members only, at the rate of 
$85.00 per person. These people will not receive seminar materials. Please complete the following application form and forward with your payment made 
out to Gembrook Organic Ginseng (GOG) to PO Box 44, Gembrook 3783 (Phone [059] 681321). Closing date - 16 October 1995. A cancellation fee of 10% 
will apply. No refunds will be given for cancellations made less than 7 days prior to the date of each seminar. Receipts will be issued with venue 
and agenda details. 


Please enrol me/us, as per preferences shown below, for one of the seminars on Ginseng - Growing in 
Australia to be held in Gembrook Victoria on the following dates. Please find enclosed my payment of 


L] 28 October 1995 [129 October 1995 E 29 October 1995 


(Show preference 1, 2 or 3) 


ADDRESS". ces paloa iaie a ie n a die Ber a aE aeaa Lara e A POSTCODE........ 
OCCUPATION. .............0..00.000 00008 COMPANY NAME .............2...0... 
PHONE NOS.: Business ( EEEE tee sor dyin oh an te shee S After Hours ( Dy eae cate Dec ita. ig aa basa 


(The above details will be treated as confidential and only supplied to others with your written permission) 
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Fencing for goats 


— their protection, your peace of mind 


Paul and Elizabeth run a small herd of cashmere goats 
which have done a wonderful job of cleaning up the weeds. 
A good fence is an asset and whilst the initial outlay for quality materials 
might seem prohibitive, it will last many years if maintained properly. 


by Elizabeth Camplin 
Laidley, Queensland. 


| IKE a lot of city people experiencing country 

living for the first time, we didn’t know a lot about 

rural fencing. Our son was working on a western 
property as a jackeroo and one weekend he arrived home 
with an orphaned lamb. Well, we didn’t have any fences as 
we had not long been living on our block, so, down to the 
local rural supply centre to buy the necessities to build a 
small fenced yard. 

From there everything, including the fences, grew 
like ‘Topsy’. We felt sorry for the lamb all on its own, so 
we bought two more sheep from a local farmer. I was very 
keen to try my hand at spinning. It wasn’t long before we 
realised the six metre by six metre yard wasn’t adequate, so 
another paddock was added to the side of that. 

We had been investigating a suitable venture for our 
steep and rocky country liberally covered in gums and 
wattles and infested with lantana and groundsel. Goats! 
What could be better than goats? At this stage we started to 
come to our senses and realised that the sort of fencing we 
had been doing was not adequate and certainly not profes- 
sional. We employed a fencing contractor to build a 
boundary fence of six strand plain wire using split posts, 
round corner posts and corner box assemblies around 
approximately half of our property. This would be electri- 
fied. The remainder would be done later as finances 
allowed. 


Difficult site 

Ours is a very difficult site for fencing and the 
contractor and his offsider could be heard swearing and 
cursing as they got themselves into difficult spots. At last 
the job was done and when we paid him we told him we 
would contact him when we were ready to have the rest 
built. He rolled his eyes and muttered something unintelli- 
gible under his breath. Then he said, “Don’t ring me. PI 
ring you.” We felt suitably chastised. 

So, since then we have done all our own fencing, 
learning as we go along. All fences, both internal and 
boundary, are six strand electric. This keeps all our 


animals — now cashmere, and a few cattle, in their pad- 
docks. We chose to go with electric fencing because of the 
nature of our country. It is very difficult to use prefabri- 
cated fencing over rough terrain. 

Goats are intelligent and inquisitive animals. 
Therefore they tend to test a fence more than sheep. 

Goats will roam over a whole paddock and travel 
much further than other stock. If there is æfault in a fence, 
a goat will soon detect it. The part of the fence most tested 
is the bottom third, with goats paying particular attention to 
the gap between the ground and bottom wire. Itis impor- 
tant to keep, where possible, the bottom wire an even 
distance from the ground. Any surface irregularities like 
gullies, stump holes and wash-outs need to be filled in or 
blocked. Good tension on the bottom wire is of the utmost 
necessity. 


Goats love climbing 

Domesticated goats rarely jump fences. However, 
if they are severely harassed by dogs or dingoes, they will 
naturally attempt to escape their aggressors. Goats do love 
to climb though, particularly kids, which delight in jump- 
ing and cavorting on any raised object such as rocks or 
stumps. It is therefore important to keep fence lines well 
clear of anything that will act as a stage from which goats 
may jump over a fence. 

Conventional angled stays on strainer posts need to 
be protected as kids can run up them and jump out. Double, 
or boxed, end assemblies should be used when building 
new fences for goats. Double end assemblies do not have 
an angled stay. 

In general terms, a property that has fences to con- 
tain crossbred ewes and lambs will, with some attention to 
detail, be suitable for holding goats. However, there is one 
type of prefabricated fencing I would not recommend and 
that is pig-netting because horned goats can easily get their 
head and horns through but have difficulty in getting them- 
selves back out. 

If you are intending to keep bucks, you will need to 
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have a paddock well away from the does. Having only a 
fence between them is a disaster waiting to happen. This 
paddock fence needs to be as secure as possible because 
during the mating season (approximately Feb- 
ruary to May), the bucks will be very 
anxious to visit the does. You want to be in 


It is essential that the fence allows the 


control of the mating program. | \i: 


absolute minimum of stock movement. You | 

may be starting from scratch in which case | 
you have to decide whether to go for a prefab- ain 
ricated fence, an electric fence or a combina- Hh 
tion of the two. Or you may wish to upgrade y 


an existing fence. i 
You will be able to obtain all you need il 


from a large produce store in a country area. 


Shop around to make sure you are not paying \ if 


an inflated price. I suggest that an essential 
purchase is a tensioning device as it is virtu- 
ally impossible to tension a fence without it 
and unless the fence is tight, it will not serve 
its purpose. If you will be using steel posts, 
another good investment is a steel post driver. 
If you have only a small area to fence, try a 
local equipment hire business. 


Materials for a conventional 8/90/30 


prefabricated boundary fence 


8/90/30 prefabricated fencing such as Ringlock or hinged 
joint. 

2.5 mm high tensile wire (top and bottom selvage wires) 
high tensile barbed wire 

165 cm steel posts 

timber posts for corner box assembly. 


pO | 
NBA M 
J as 


Wire tension is an important factor in fence performance 
and life. Maintenance of wire tension relies heavily on the 
use of suitable end assemblies. 


i 


This is the best kind of fence-end for goats. 
There's no inclined stay for the goats to climb. 


Selvage wires are additional plain wires attached to 
the bottom and top of prefabricated fencing to give 
additional strength. It is essential to have bottom selvage 
wires fo stop goats from forcing their way underneath. The 
fabricated fence is attached at 1.5 metre intervals to the 
selvage wires both top and bottom. Selvage wires are also 
very useful when it is necessary to hang a skirt off the 
bottom of a fence when crossing over wider depressions or 
gullies. 

Top selvage wires are necessary to reduce sagging 
in the fence as goats will tend to climb up with their front 


<_—__— |l cm 


5 cm Life W7 Pid oa 


<____—— 6.6 metres > 
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A conventional 8/90/30 pre-fabricated boundary fence. 
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legs to get to overhanging foliage. A barbed wire is run 
above the fabricated fencing. The barbed wire is more of a 
deterrent against dogs than to keep the goats in. 

The post spacings suggested are for fences built on 
even surfaces. When a fence goes over a hill or through a 
gully, more posts will be necessary. More posts are needed 
over a hill to maintain the correct height of the fence while 
more posts and/or tie-downs are necessary when crossing a 
gully to keep the fence down. 


SS 


A 16 mm pipe insulator on the back of a star post is 
cheap, long-lasting and reliable. 


Materials for a new six strand 


electric fence 

2.5 mm thick high-tensile wire 

posts — timber or steel 

insulators if using steel posts 

timber posts for corner box assemblies. 


Psychological barrier 

Electric fences are effective when well built and 
maintained and when stock have been exposed to them. 
Stock not having previously experienced electric fences 
may go through. I always put new stock into a small 
training yard with an electric dividing fence into the 
adjacent paddock. This way, if they do go through it is not 
a disaster. Usually one contact with a live wire and suitable 
earthing is sufficient training for most stock. Goats are 
very intelligent and will quickly learn to respect electric 
fencing. It is more of a psychological barrier than a 
physical one. 

The advantages offered by electric fencing are that 
it is relatively cheap to build, much easier to erect and it 
does a much better job of keeping dogs out, though we see 
the occasional fox, and wallabies and koalas still migrate 
through. We love the wildlife and foxes are only a problem 
during kidding season, so we keep the does closer to the 
house during those few weeks. 

Wire tension is of great importance in electric 
fences. One of the most important factors when erecting an 
electric fence is earthing. It is essential that adequate 
earthing is designed into the fence. The system we use is an 
earth return system. That is, all wires that are not electri- 
fied are connected to the earth pole of the energiser and a 
suitable earth stake. It may also be necessary to have extra 
earthing stakes along the fence if you are fencing over a 
long distance. Poor earthing will usually occur when the 
soil surface dries out. 

There are a variety of energisers on the market. 
Energisers should not be judged on the distance they are 
claimed to energise, but rather on the voltage generated 
against given resistances. As a guide, the energiser should 
maintain at least 2,000 volts at a resistance of 100 ohms. 


fit # 


Mi 
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wi 6.6 metres ——_>» te 
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fi 


Six wire electric boundary fence. 
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energiser 


Carrying power under a gate with 2.5 mm wire encased in 16 mm polypipe. 


Bend it over and tie to keep out water. 


THE BUTLER SOLAR RENEWABLE 


POWER SYSTEM - 24 HOUR 


CONSTANT MAINS QUALITY POWER 


Atan affordable price - from 2kWh/day to 200kWh/day loads. 
Automatic start/stop of generator; Load and battery management, 
fuel efficient, low maintenance. Data logging facility. 


RUNS ALL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. 


Consultancy, Design and Installation of RAPS systems. 
ENQUIRE ABOUT THE REAP SUBSIDY. 
Don’t compromise lifestyle with inefficient power. 
Call Butler Solar Systems Pty Limited today for a no-obligation quotation. 
PO Box 473 Castlemaine 3450 Tel (054) 705 890 Fax (054) 705 922 


Please send more information to: Name 
Address 
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Combination 
prefabricated/electric 


fence 

The same materials are 
needed as for the first fence. Elec- 
tric wires on stand-off insulators are 
set on the posts 23 cm above the 
ground and 23 cm out from the 
fence, and the top wire set below 
the top and 23 cm out from the 
fence. 


Upgrading existing 
fences 

If an existing prefabricated 
fence is in reasonable condition, 
then the addition of an electrified 
wire on standoff insulators is usu- 
ally sufficient. 

If a fence is in poor condi- 
tion then it may be possible to refur- 
bish it relatively cheaply by dum- 
mying broken posts, building new 
strainers or adding new wires. 

The use of prefabricated 
fencing or electrified wires can only 
be used if fences can be stood up 
and strained to the correct tension. 

The cost and time involved 
in repairing an old fence must be 
weighed against the cost of erecting 
anew fence. Old fences that are in 
a poor state of repair and are past 
redemption should be completely 
removed. They are not only unat- 
tractive but can teach goats bad 
habits. 


AUSTRALIAN. 
MUSIC 
See EARTH GARDEN 
REVIEWS on pages 84 and 85 
for the debut CD of Australian 
band BARROWARN. 
Folk, country, gospel, or 


none and all of the above? 
CD available 
for $25.50 including postage, 
from Earth Garden. 
See page 96 to order. 


Growing lettuce 

Anyone can grow a lettuce — or 60 — as long as 
you understand what lettuce like. “Lettuce delighteth to 
grow in manured, fat, moist and dunged ground: it must be 
sowen in faire weather in places where there is plenty of 
water ... and prospereth if sowen very thin.” (Palladius.) 
And there’s not much more to say than this. 

Lettuce was once a wild herb springing up along the 
banks of the Nile after its annual flood. It was probably 
first cultivated in Central Asia, Kashmir or Siberia, and 
was being cultivated by the 
seventh century BC in 
China. 

That original wild 
lettuce happily seeding it- 
self among the pyramids 
was tough and bitter — just 
like badly treated lettuce to- 
day. 


Lettuce wreaks a 
terrible revenge on anyone 
who neglects it. It becomes 
bitter if its growth is 
checked in any way, or else 
it bolts to seed. Too little 
water, too little feeding, or too hot a summer all can con- 
tribute to a lettuce failure. 

Lettuce growing just needs organisation. Anyone 
with a plot of ground, or a dozen pots, can pick their own 
lettuce whenever they need it, as long as they remember to 
feed and water it regularly and pick it when it’s ready. 

Lettuce was eaten both raw and cooked. The cook- 
ing probably removed a lot of the bitterness. It was also 
used medicinally. “They extract its juice at the time of the 
wheat harvest (autumn, when it would be going to seed and 
bitter) and it is said that it purges away dropsy and takes 
away dimness of sight and removes ulcers on the eye.” 
(Theophrastus, 320 BC). 

Lettuce was also used to soothe unwanted lust. 
When Adonis died Venus flung herself into a bed of lettuce 


Lettuces: (clockwise from left) Crisphead, Cos, 
Mignonette and Looseleaf. 


SISAS ON 


Ww 
SISA SOM 


Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


to soothe her passion. The medieval herbalist Nicholas 
Culpepper recommended even more interesting ways to 
use lettuce to soothe unwelcome amorousness. See below. 


When to sow or plant your lettuce 

Lettuce can be planted at any time of the year — just 
choose a winter, summer, or all year round variety. Lettuce 
won’t grow in cold weather though, so if your ground is too 
cold to sit on comfortably, your lettuce will just sit there 
sulking then go to seed as soon 
as it warms up. 

I usually stop planting in late 
autumn, and start again in 
spring. In frost free areas 
lettuce keeps growing all year. 
In very hot areas lettuce is best 
grown in semi-shade or under a 
shade cloth in the worst of the 
heat. Lettuce is really a cool 
season crop, but luckily many 
heat resistant cultivars have 
been specially bred for 
Australian conditions. Look on 
the back of packets of seed, or 
trust that your local garden cen- 
tre knows what it’s doing with the varieties that it’s selling 
for your area. 


Planting your lettuce 

You can either plant lettuce seeds or buy seedlings. 
One pinch of lettuce seeds will give you enough lettuces to 
feed Australia. Beware — it is very easy to overplant 
lettuce and very hard to harden your heart and pull up the 
ones you don’t want. (Turn them into lettuce soup.) I often 
buy punnets as some give you a wide range of lettuces that 
mature at different times. I also like to plant seed of 
unusual lettuces — but then we eat a lot of lettuce. Lettuce 
seed can either be sown in a pot and transplanted, or 
scattered in place and thinned out. In hot weather it’s best 
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to sow them where they are to be grown, as transplanting 
can cause them to go bitter (I warned you that lettuce was 
temperamental. If you do transplant in hot weather, cut the 
tops off to reduce transpiration and loss of moisture). 
Don’t worry, more leaves will grow back. 

Keep the soil moist, either with a very thin scatter- 
ing of sawdust, very fine grass clippings or even by spread- 
ing shade cloth over it to stop a hard crust forming. Lettuce 
seeds may not germinate at over 30° C. Don’t panic. 
Spread the seeds on wet blotting paper, cover with another 
sheet of wet blotting paper and keep them in a plastic bag in 
the fridge for two or three days, then scrape them carefully 
onto the soil, cover and keep moist. 

Plant a few seedlings regularly. It’s a temptation to 
plant lots of lettuce seedlings 
at once, then you end up with 
a bumper crop for two weeks 
and none coming on after- 
wards. Stagger your lettuce 
plantings. Lettuce doesn’t 
like competition. Make sure 
the soil is well weeded and 
there aren’t other plants 
crowding it. If lettuce is too 
crowded it may grow slowly 
(and become bitter) or too 
much humidity will turn the 
lettuce slimy. 

On the other hand, let- 
tuce do seem to like being crowded together (just not with 
other plants) and are sweeter and more tender if they are 
shoulder to shoulder with their friends. I plant lettuce 
about as far apart as the width of my hand. 

Keep lettuce seedlings mulched. This will help 
keep the soil cool and moist and help feed them. Well 
mulched lettuce are much less likely to turn bitter or ‘bolt’ 
to seed. 

Water every second day, or every day in hot weather, 
preferably in the evening — hot, wet lettuce can rot. 
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If you transplant seedlings in hot weather, cut the 
tops off to reduce transpiration and loss of moisture. 


Feeding your lettuce 

Lettuce have shallow roots so need excellent feed- 
ing and frequent watering if they’re not to be ‘set back’ and 
turn bitter. Lettuce is best VERY well mulched and fed 
every week with home made liquid fertiliser, rich in all 
sorts of things, not just nitrogen. As it’s so shallow rooted 
it can be planted in a very shallow trench of compost with 
good results. Avoid using fresh raw manure — it may 
cause puffiness and also appears to attract pests to lettuce. 
Old cow manure or wilted comfrey make excellent 
mulches for lettuce. 

A good way to grow lettuce is to dig a small shallow 
trench about half a finger depth and plant your seedlings. 
Then as they grow, fill in the trench with compost or sieved 
old manure. If you don’t 
have compost, feed your 
seedlings with a sprinkle of 
blood and bone or old hen 
manure — say two kg per 30 
metres of row. 

You can also feed let- 
tuce every week with liquid 
manure, either a commercial 
variety (there are several 
good ones on the market) or 
homemade. I cover weeds 
with water in a bucket with a 
lid and add either a little 
blood and bone, hen manure 
or fresh urine. Scoop off the liquid and water well. An- 
other easy liquid manure is made by covering compost with 
water. Compost water is also good to combat rotting 
lettuce. 

Lettuce tolerates acidic to alkaline soil. If your soil 
is very acid, a gentle sprinkle of lime or dolomite will help 
your lettuces flourish. Wood ash will add potash as well as 
neutralising the soil. Sprinkle gently as though you were 
sieving icing sugar onto a cake. 


A box of lettuce 

One styrofoam box filled with lettuce will give you 
enough lettuce for one person four times a week. Fill your 
box with compost or potting mix. Make sure there are 
holes in the bottom, or the box will fill with water and the 
soil will turn sour and the lettuce roots will rot. 

Choose a non-hearting lettuce variety like Cos or 
Red Cos or Salad Bowl lettuce, so you can pick a few 
leaves whenever you want to. Plant the seedlings about a 
handspan apart. (They won’t grow very big because you 
are going to keep on picking them.) Now start feeding. 
Give a little diluted liquid manure once a week. The small 
amount of soil in a styrofoam box can’t possibly hold all 
the nutrients your plants will need, so you’ll have to keep 
adding them in small amounts regularly. Water every day 


too. Remember, if you treat your lettuce badly it will 
turn bitter. 


Which lettuce? 


Lettuce can be ‘hearting’ types, like the crisp 
hearted Iceberg found in supermarkets, or the softer 
hearted lettuce like 
Buttercrunch and Mignon- 
ette. There are also cylindri- 
cal lettuces like Cos or Red 
Cos or Rabbit’s Ear. My fa- 
vourite lettuce are the loose 
leaf, perpetual or continuous 
lettuce, like Oak Leaf or Per- 
petual — often with frills like 
a 19th century opera singer’s 
knickers. Most lettuces grow 
best in either winter or sum- 
mer. (You can buy Icebergs 
in the shops all year round 
because they are shipped from all over Australia.) 

There are dozens of lettuce varieties around — sum- 
mer and winter varieties as well as all year rounders, frilly 
ones, curly leafed ones, crisp hearted lettuce and broad 
leafed tougher ones. Try them all. Lettuce has as great a 


Wash mature lettuce well, or at least check for wildlife. 


range of tastes as apples. Some lettuce can be grown all 
year round. We grow red and green Mignonette lettuces all 
year. They are small, one meal’s worth, and sweet, and 
take both frost and extreme heat. 

Cos, either red or green, is another all year rounder, 
and is an excellent lettuce for just picking off the occa- 
sional leaf as you need it. 
Cos lettuce doesn’t heart, and 
the leaves are tougher than 
most commercial lettuce. 
Great Lakes is a common 
summer lettuce — sweet and 
crisp. Narrowmar stands hot 
weather well and Green 
Velvet and Winterlake are 
Iceberg types that grows 
slowly through the winter 
months. There are dozens 
more around. Lettuce seed 
keeps for at least three years, 
so it’s fun to buy several varieties of seed at once, and plant 
a pinch of all of them. In very hot weather I find that the red 
lettuces survive better, especially Red Salad Bowl lettuce 
— a mound of frills and wonderful to picR leaf by leaf. 

Winter lettuce have thicker leaves than summer 


In celebration of Australia’s wilderness, 
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as well as raising $25.00 towards saving our wilderness. 


Enjoy these quality wines and contribute to the conservation of the environment at the same time! 
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Phone: (03) 670 5229 Fax: (03) 670 1040 The Wilderness Society, 59 Hardware St., Melbourne. 3000 
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lettuce. They aren’t as sweet either, though they have a 
more pronounced lettuce flavour. 

There are several winter lettuce available that look 
like the summer Iceberg, just tougher. You can now buy 
punnets of mixed lettuce at very good value. You can also 
buy packets of ‘mesclun mix’ seed, which will give you a 
mix of delicious and ornamental leaves for salads, includ- 
ing lettuce, rocket, endive and others. 


Companion 
planting for 
lettuce 

Lettuce seem to 
grow best in mid-summer 
in the semi-shade of 
climbing beans or corn. 
Tomatoes may shade 
them, but lettuce seem 
more prone to mildew 
next to tomatoes. 


Lettuce grows 
very well with celery. 
Both need massive 


amounts of water and food and the celery will partially 
shade the lettuce, while the shallow rooted lettuce won’t 
compete with the deeper rooted celery. 


What can go wrong? 

Bitter lettuce: Lettuce that have had any check in 
their growth may become bitter. Keep your lettuce well 
watered and well fed. Mulch heavily in hot weather. 

Lettuce that race to seed (with thick central stalks 
and no hearts): Lettuce seedlings may appear to transplant 
well but run to seed prema- 
turely. If you are transplanting 
large seedlings in hot weather, 
cut off two thirds of their tops to 
cut down moisture loss. In hot 
weather keep a sprinkler on 
them during the heat of the day 
for a few days. Use bolt resist- 
ant varieties like Narromar, Red 
Mignonette and Great Lakes. 

Slugs and snails: No, 
you have not lost your memory 
— you really did plant those let- 
tuce seedlings yesterday. The 
slugs and snails ate them all last 
night. Slugs and snails love lettuce. They’ll also crawl into 
the outside leaves of mature lettuce. Slugs and snails taste 
better with salad dressing, but the texture isn’t improved. 
Wash mature lettuce well, or at least check for wildlife. 

Slimy lettuce: This is caused by too much overhead 
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Lettuce grows very well with celery. 


Slugs and snails love lettuce. 


watering. Mulch — this will keep soil moist and prevent 
contact between the lettuce and the soil so that pathogens 
are not washed up onto the leaves during watering. 

Lettuce that fail to heart: Some lettuce never heart 
— don’t expect a Cos lettuce to look like a supermarket 
Iceberg. Lettuce can also fail to heart if you’ ve fed them 
too much nitrogen and water at the expense of other 
necessary elements, especially during hot weather. Avoid 
artificial nitrogen rich fertiliser. Mulch well. 

Aphids (small green clus- 
tered insects): Run your fingers 
over them to squash them. Other 
aphids will avoid the cemeteries 
of their brethren. Or cover mari- 
golds. with boiling water, cool, 
strain and spray. Marigold spray 
kills and deters aphids. 

Downy mildew (pale to 
darker brown spots on leaves): 
Avoid overhead watering, mulch 
to stop splashing spores and 
spray with seaweed spray as a 
preventative. Badly infected 
plants should be pulled out, be- 
cause they will probably never be appetising. Compost fed 
plants are much more resistant. 


Keeping lettuce seed 

This is easy. If you grow Mignonettes that grow all 
year round just let a lettuce go to seed and sprinkle its seeds 
on the ground — then plant out the seedlings. 

Lettuce are self pollinating but if you grow any 
other variety nearby that flowers at the same time you may 
get some crossing. Don’t collect lettuce from the first plant 
that goes to seed — its kids 
may go to seed early too. 
Choose the best lettuce 
you have, stake it as it goes 
to seed so it doesn’t fall 
over in a storm, then when 
it’s finished flowering pull 
M up, roots and all, and 
hang it up in a shady airy 
spot and catch the seed as 
it ripens — or just leave 
the whole plant in the gar- 
den and gather what you 
can, the first seed to ripen 
is usually the best. I don’t 
bother cleaning the chaff off my lettuce seed — just make 
sure it’s all quite dry and leave it in an envelope in a dark 
dry place. Use it all next season if you can or the season 
after. After that many of the seeds may not germinate, until 
after five years or so, none will. 


Picking lettuce 

Non-hearting lettuces like Cos can be picked leaf by 
leaf, as you need them. Other lettuces may regrow if you 
slice them off at the roots — but except in cool weather, the 
regrowth is usually bitter. I pull our lettuce out by the 
roots, then plant another seedling straight away. 

Most lettuce goes limp soon after picking. Pick it 
just before you need it, or keep it in the fridge. Don’t soak 
lettuce to recrisp it. It will lose vitamins and flavour. I 
prefer not to wash lettuce — just wipe it with a damp tea 
towel. No matter how well you drain a washed lettuce, 
some water remains and wet lettuce means a soggy salad. 


Lettuce soup 

This is good when you want to use up all those 
lettuce seedlings you planted too lavishly or if you’re a 
canny soul and just can’t bear to waste the outside leaves 
and don’t have a rabbit. 

Simmer one cup of lettuce (I know it’s hard to judge 
this but the exact proportions don’t matter) in three cups of 
chicken stock for five minutes or thereabouts. Purée. Heat 
again or chill. 

Serve with a splash of cream or light sour cream and 
maybe a sprinkle of well chopped parsley or a little winter 
or summer savoury or fresh dill. 


Other uses for lettuce 

Add a few lettuce leaves (the outside ones will do) 
to your peas as you boil them — it accentuates the flavour. 
Puréed lettuce stalks make a good deodorant — if you 
don’t mind pale green underarms and stains on your 
clothes. Lettuce stalks have also been used as a mild 
soporific — munch them before you go to sleep. (Beatrix 
Potter’s baby rabbits ate lettuce and fell asleep — but you 
need to be a baby rabbit before eating a salad will make you 
drowsy.) 

The medieval herbalist’ Culpepper recommended 
lettuce to dampen lust — either eaten or applied directly. If 
you try this it is a good idea to mention to your partner 
exactly why you are doing it or they may get the wrong 
idea. Avoid salad dressing if applying lettuce as an aphro- 
disiac. 

Eating lettuce seeds was also supposed to make a 
man sterile. This is probably not a reliable form of contra- 
ception. The milky juice from the stem as it goes to seed 
has been used as a sedative and pain reliever, rather like 
opium, but (hopefully) not addictive. 


“The juice mixed or boiled with oil of roses, applied to the 
forehead and temples, procures sleep, and cured the head- 
ache proceeding from a hot cause.” (Nicholas Culpepper). 


a 


Solar Tracking Systems 


PANEL MOUNTING AREA -N 

T1 3.6 X 2.0 m 12 modules* 4 

T2 4.8 X 2.0 m 18 modules* Lb 

LD 2.2X1.5 m6 modules* g 
*BP 75 watt modules g% 7 


AVAILABLE FROM: 
VIC: GOING SOLAR (03) 328 4123 
WA: 

WA SOLAR SUPPLIES (09) 244 2668 
NSW: 

SOLAR CORP (02) 566 4340 

QLD: SOLAR ZONE (074) 488 304 


Manufactured b 


120R 24 voLTs DC 


le won t let the sun go down on yo 


Organic Retailers & Growers Association 
of Australia 


Are You Interested In Growing or Farming 
Organically 


You don't have to be a commercial grower to 
get benefits from ORGAA 


ORGAA is continually sending information on organic 
growing, organic food, nutrition, soils and pesticides to 
small growers and consumers all over Australia. 


PLEASE JOIN US 
ORLA What Do We Offer? 
Y Free subscription to the Organic Farmer 
«Y Access to Organic Advisory Service 

1% Seminars and Field days 

Educational Information packs 


|V Marketing/Retailing information 


ORGAA, Stringybark Farm, Tschampions Rd 


Macclesfield, 3782 Ph: (059) 683040 
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In my tropical garden 


Organic gardening 
in warmer areas 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


INVARIABLY welcome 
spring with open arms and 
a shedding of heavy winter 
clothing. In my part of Queens- 
land ‘winter’ only lasts about 12 
weeks, the warm weather re- 
turning practically overnight. 
The garden takes on a 
new dimension with the fresh 
spring growth, and I’m keen to 
start the spring planting season. 
The first job to tackle is dividing 
up the clumps of lemon grass. It 
dies down during cold weather 
and can be divided before vigor- 
ous summer growth begins. 
This unusual herb is a member 
of the flax family and looks very 
similar to tall grass. It is invalu- 
able for teas and oriental cook- 
ing. I chop the roots finely and 
add to stirfries or casseroles. 
The subtle lemon flavour is 
delicious! After lifting the 
clump I use a sharp spade to 
break the offsets away from the 
main clump. These are then re- 
planted in another spot and I give some away to friends. 
Lemon grass is very hardy, although it likes plenty of hot 
sun and moisture during summer. Mine is planted closely 
in a wide circle around the vegetable garden. It has grown 
into a dense screen and keeps out my free-range chooks. 
(The chooks love scratching in mulch and quickly uproot 
vegie seeds and seedlings.) i 


Custard apple 

The custard apple tree produced a big crop last 
autumn and the tree needs pruning. To get a good crop 
every year, I prune the main branches back by one third 
every spring. Custard apples are one of the easiest fruits to 
grow organically as they have very few pests or diseases. I 
pick the fruit when the skin crevices are cream in colour. 
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Getting my hands into the warm 
earth again is one of the 
enjoyments of warmer weather 
and a good opportunity to do 
this is when I repot the outside 
hanging baskets. As these 
plants need fresh nutrition to 
start the season, I make up a 
good rich mixture that will last 
until next year. In a large 
wheelbarrow I mix up some 
good garden soil, a few hand- 
fuls of mineral fertiliser, a 
couple of handfuls of lime, and 
a generous amount of compost. 
I also add a bucketful of crum- 
bled dry cow manure. Cow 
manure has remarkable water- 
holding capacities and will help 
prevent the soil mixture from 
drying out. My baskets are 
made from coconut fibre and in 
hot windy weather can dry out 
in a day or two. I also repot the 
indoor plants using the same 
type of mixture. 


Peanuts 

I’ve decided to grow some peanuts this summer and 
spring is the right time to plant the seeds. A year or two ago 
I grew an excellent crop of these tasty nutritious nuts and it 
was quite easy. Peanuts revel in the heat of the sub-tropical 
summer and will grow in most soils except heavy clay. 

I buy a bag of peanuts in the shell (organically 
grown if possible) and simply plant each peanut shell. 
They are not heavy feeders and will grow in an area of the 
garden that was heavily manured last summer. I dig over 
the soil thoroughly and add a little mineral fertiliser and 
either some well-rotted manure or good quality compost. 

Peanuts do not respond to fertiliser applied during 
their growth period. I plant the nuts seven cm deep in rows 
about 90 cm apart. The flowers are yellow and are 


followed by long stems which burrow into the ground 
where they develop into peanuts. I keep them well hilled as 
the developing nuts like to be in darkness. They will be 
ready for harvesting when the foliage begins to turn yellow 
but I always examine them first to be sure they are ripe. If 
the inside of the shell is a dark colour I can dig them up. 

The nuts need to mature before they can be eaten so 
I let them lie in the sun (and bring them under cover if it 
rains) for about four weeks. There are two main varieties 
— Virginia Bunch which is tall growing with large kernels 
or Red Spanish that has small reddish kernels. 


Taro 

A few weeks ago I was given some sprouted tubers 
of taro. This plant thrives in the tropics and sub-tropics and 
is quite easy to grow. It loves swampy hot conditions so I 
will plant it in a low gully where other plants don’t thrive. 
The taro root is delicious baked or cooked in the same way 
as pumpkin. 

Spring is the time I give my native trees and shrubs 
a bit of a boost to keep them healthy and growing strongly 
during the hot months ahead. I pull back the mulch and put 
two or three shovelfuls of compost around the base, then 
replace the mulch. I usually have plenty of compost ready 
in spring, as I use very little during the cooler weather. 


SIEMENS 


SUNSINE® sine wave inverters 


Features: 
¢« Provides mains quality AC 
¢« No power factor limitations 


¢ High surge and overload ratings 


e Two-year warranty 


® Registered Trade Mark of Siemens Ltd., ACN 004 347 880 


Frangipani 

Last summer, I was disappointed to notice that one 
of my frangipani trees did not flower. These shrubs are 
usually covered with highly perfumed blooms from 
November to May and are lovely in any tropical garden. I 
have two types. One is the more common variety with 
cream flowers, the other has pink blooms. The plant did 
make a lot of growth during last summer, so perhaps the 
lack of flowers was caused by the extremely dry weather in 
this part of Queensland during last spring. I’m going to 
give it a top dressing of rich compost and then apply a good 
quality mulch. 

Frangipani prefers a hot sunny spot, but is also 
shade tolerant and can be grown in almost any area of the 
garden. It grows to a height of three to six metres and has 
quite a large spread of branches. Frangipani is very easy to 
propagate from hardwood cuttings which are dried out fora 
week or so before planting. I obtained my trees from 
prunings I found at the local dump, which can be a Mecca 
of treasures. 

I can’t wait to get into the vegie garden and start 
planting some summer vegetables. In my area, the odd late 
frost can destroy young seedlings, so I wait until October 
before planting beans, tomatoes, lettuge, zucchini or 
squash. Enjoy spring in the garden. 


Please contact Siemens Ltd. on: 
Ph: (03) 420 7595 

Fax: (03) 420 7477 

or your local distributor. 


SUNSINE- 


sine wave inverters 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints — a regular presentation of bush skills and 
farm tips. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have 
any hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, RSD 
Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Feeding chooks 

To help reduce worm problems in your chooks, it’s 
a good idea to always put their food in trays rather than 
scattering grain on dirty ground. Making chook ‘feed- 
stations’ can be a satisfying exercise in improvisation and 
recycling. One of my favourite recipes uses a length of old 
guttering. If the ends are left open it makes them easier to 
wash out. To keep it from tipping over, I nail a couple of 
short lengths of paling or scrap framing timber underneath 
cross WAYS. , 


Some of my young pullets seem to enjoy standing 
with their feet in the warm pollard of a frosty morning 
while they gobble their breakfast. 

If you want to curb such table manners, nail a length 
of timber longways under the guttering and fix another 
paling or tomato stake four or five inches above the tray to 
keep them from standing (and even pooing!) in the food. 
Alternatively, hook or fix a length of guttering to the fence 
or wall of the chook run about ten inches off the ground. 
This checks both habits. 


Spin the egg 

Still on the chook 
theme — when the girls are 
in spring full-swing (their 
egg clock switches on soon 
after winter solstice) and the 
kitchen is congested with (/ 
eggs, I sometimes mix up 
boiled eggs with fresh eggs. 
The obvious way to un- 
scramble them (pun 
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intended) is to start crack- 
ing each one until you find 
your lunch. However, there’s a less wasteful procedure. 
While on its side, spin an egg like a top, then put the brakes 
on suddenly by placing a finger on it. Release immedi- 
ately. A boiled egg will stop dead — a raw egg will try to 
keep rotating. 


Garden hose 

Rubber garden hose has many uses. Here are just 
two: Cut a four inch length to slide over a wire bucket 
handle to make it more comfortable to carry. In the chook 
department I use the larger, three-quarter inch (18 mm) 
hose as leg rings. If cut into thin rings about a quarter inch 
(6 mm) wide, a young chicken’s foot can be threaded 
through it. If an older chook needs banding, cut a thicker 
ring about half an inch (12 mm) wide and slit the side to get 
it over the leg. 


The wider hose should have enough spring to keep 
it securely around the leg. If you have heavy legged 
chooks, these bands can’t dig in. The only drawback with 
such bargain priced leg rings is they are usually all green. 
Different types of green hose and using left or right legs 
and even the number of rings can help expand identifica- 
tion possibilities. 


Valuable waste 

Inner tubes are one of those particularly valuable 
items of ‘waste’ I class along with baler twine, sump oil 
and chaff bags. They can be used wherever a spring is 
needed, such as to keep a latch closed. A friend makes fly 


veils for her horses from them. Cut elastic band strips from 
the tube to use as insulators on temporary electric fences. 
Cut pieces of rubber where soft washers are needed, and as 
giant elastic bands to keep large bundles of whatever 
together (I keep my brace bits wrapped up in an oily rag 
secured with a round strip of inner tube). I’ve seen mon- 
strous rubber bands cut from the circumference and used to 
fix a piece of tarp over a 44 gallon drum (as a lid). You can 
also use them on tent ropes as springs. 


Restraining the straining 

A thick slice of tyre inner tube can make a good 
shock absorber for a dog’s chain. My 50 kg dog has a habit 
of violently lurching out on her chain when a fox strolls by 
of a night. This has resulted in numerous broken clips, 
D rings and collars, but she’s not managed to uproot the old 
cherry tree yet — or catch the fox! 


Somewhere along the chain’s length, fix a thick 
band of inner tube in two places so the chain is slack 
between these points (a kelpie would need a thinner piece). 
When next a fox or pussy cat pokes its nose around the 
corner, the determined dog comes to a halt less abruptly. 
This makes it kinder on both canine and its restraining gear. 


More robust shockers 

Another shock absorber of a more robust nature for 
a more robust function is an old car tyre. Use it in between 
the rope, chain or cable when one vehicle tows another. If 
the take-up is a bit severe, it won’t jar the vehicles or tow 
line so badly. 


Repairing polypipe 

How many times have you casually jammed the 
garden fork down only to think, “Hey, doesn’t the polypipe 
run underground about here”? I’ve unintentionally drained 
the garden tank on one or two occasions while digging out 
dock roots along the fence. The expensive method of 
repair is to go and buy a polypipe joiner at the hardware. 
My cheap, quick-fix style requires a scrap of polypipe the 


same diameter, some epoxy glue such as Araldite and a few 
pieces of tie wire. First clean and dry the area around the 
section to be repaired. Saw off a length of polypipe that 
will comfortably cover the holes and slice it down its 
length. Smear a good amount of glue over the holes and 
around the pipe then fix the other polypipe over the area 
like a collar. 


Twist two or three pieces of tie wire around the whole show 
to hold it firmly and the job’s done! Wait for the recom- 
mended time for the glue to dry before letting water 
through the pipe again. This seems to work well, even 
where water is pumped under pressure. 


And from our readers ... 


Clean hands s 
After working in the garden, use the hose on high 
pressure to spray your hands clean. This is quick, easy and 
very effective and even gets the dirt out from under your 
nails. 
— Denise Schwarb-Press, Port Sorell, Tasmania. 


Sleeves for trees 


Have you ever wondered what use you can make of 
the 101 plastic plant pots you have hanging around in the 


shed? One idea is to cut | if 


their bottoms out and 
then slit them along the 
side. Place these around 
the base of young trees. 
They keep mulch and 
manure from the trunk 
which causes collar rot 
and they also protect the 
bark from being ‘whipper 
snipped’ when the grass 
needs controlling. 
— Jack Demunck, 
Cranbourne, Victoria. 


Thanks Jack. If other Earth Gardeners have ideas for 
recycling plastic plant pots, please let us all know! 
— Jill 
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by Doug Falconer 
Barkers Creek, Victoria. 


N 31 July, Butler Solar Systems hosted a UN- 

sponsored international delegation at their head- 

quarters in the central Victorian town of 
Castlemaine. The delegation visited Australia to learn about 
‘cutting edge’ renewable energy technologies being devel- 
oped in Australia, and was obviously impressed by the 
demonstrations of Dale Butler and his staff. 

Butler Solar and Citipower (the power utility for 
central Melbourne) unveiled a prototype for a large, grid- 
connected photovoltaic array being planned for Melbourne. 

Many Earth Garden readers are familiar with the 
Aurora Project in Brunswick, where a 3.5 kW solar array and 
10 kW wind turbine are supplying power to the Citipower 
grid througha Butler-designed Sunsine grid-interactive sine 
wave inverter. Peter Zwack described the project in EG 86. 

The new project, code-named ‘CitiSolar’, will use 
data gleaned from the Aurora Project, and features a whop- 
ping 100 kW PV array mounted on a custom-designed, pre- 
fabricated, steel support structure. 

Dale Butler clearly enjoyed himself as he outlined the 
innovative features of the array to an audience from as far 
away as China, Mongolia, India, Thailand, Vietnam, Malay- 
sia and the Philippines, and which included high-level 
scientific and Government representatives, as well as a 
number of private research personnel. 

A key feature of the design is the absence of alu- 
minium frames on the PV modules. Aluminium has been 
used extensively to frame solar panels, increasing the cost 
per unit by up to $50, and preventing the use of galvanised 
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Clogging up freeways 
= with solar panels 


Butler Solar 
Systems Director, 
Dale Butler, 
describing the new 
Citisolar project to 
the United Nations 
delegation. 


steel framing due to the electro-coupling that occurs be- 
tween aluminium and zinc. By eliminating the aluminium 
frame, and using a specially designed support moulding, 
Dale and his team have been able to use widely available, 
cheap steel framing, drastically cutting the installed cost of 
this large array, as well as its embodied energy and carbon 
costs. This mounting system means panels can be integrated 
into buildings at the design stage, saving time and materials. 
The photovoltaic laminates (without their normal frames) 
are also only 3 mm thick, greatly reducing transport costs. 

Negotiations are well underway for unusable land 
abutting freeways to site the ‘Citisolar’ project, opening the 
way for such arrays to be used as noise diverters instead of 
the ugly and polluting concrete and treated pine barriers that 
are common today. Won’t that make a drive to the city a 
more uplifting experience! Atthe heart of the system will be 
a number of linked three-phase grid interactive inverters, 
designed by Butler Solar and produced by Siemens. 

Dale regards the sine wave inverter as a “universal 
electrical machine” that is able to carry out any of the 
functions historically performed by rotating electrical ma- 
chines of various types. Its use is definable by software, 
giving it “universal application”. Certainly, a large number 
of such inverters have been produced in as many configura- 
tions, from 1.5 kW domestic to the enormous 60 kW inter- 
active inverter on Coconut Island in the Torres Strait. 

Dr Kyi Lwin, of the Environment and Natural Re- 
sources Management Division of the Thai Government (and 
the chief UN representative at the meeting) observed that 
“nearly all countries in the region possess suitable character- 
istics for these technologies, and the Australian technologies 
are extremely well suited to the region”. 


3,000 acres and 
straw bale houses 


The residents of ‘Merrigalah’ were 
offered large sums to vacate their 
property — so it could be developed into 
a ‘dude ranch’ or fishing lodge. They 
have absolutely no intention of vacating, 
but they do intend to start building with 
straw bales. Leo Newport, who wrote 
about building with straw bales in EG 92, 
describes their plans. 


by Leo Newport 
Merrigalah, New South Wales. 


ERRIGALAH is just too beautiful to sell. It?s in 
M the style of the paintings of Frederick McCubben 

and Tom Roberts. We closed up the property 
almost 20 years ago, and allowed it to return as much as 
possible to its former glory, while we all went about our 
business in the outside world with absolutely minimal im- 
pact on the land. 

Weare now inviting newcomers to join our property 
to form acommunity. At $20,000 we have priced our shares 
low enough to broaden, as far as possible, the possibilities in 
terms of newcomers. The most suitable people are not nec- 
essarily those with the most money. We have already built 
into the price a number of improvements, including excava- 
tion of several dams, several kilometres of new boundary 
fencing, as well as upgrading of our access track (hopefully 
from 4WD to 2WD all weather track). So in any terms, a 
share in Merrigalah is a very good buy.* 

I am rather hopeful that the newcomers may even 
develop an interest in building using only alternative meth- 
ods, recycled materials, and sustainable energy sources. | 
will be building with straw bale as soon as the price impacts 
of the long drought are felt in straw sources. 

We have had very encouraging discussions with our 
local building inspector about straw bale, and are advised 
that our councillors are very progressive, and are interested 
in alternative, sustainable building and living techniques. I 
am very optimistic about approval for our straw bale struc- 
tures. There is a lot of good potential here as we build up to 
six residences with full council approval. 


Straw bale building workshops 
In any case, when we have sold and finalised the 
transfer of these shares in Merrigalah, and certainly within 


*See Leo’s advertisement (#12) in Land Lines on page 90. 


months of the ownership changes, we plan to begin offering 
residential workshop camps on building in straw bale. These 
‘workshops’ will be a vast improvement on the American 
style straw bale workshops, which are simply brief schools 
where, often, not much other than work can be experienced. 

We expect our seven day residential holiday/retreat 
‘workshops’ to cost around $250 per head or $400 per 
couple. We will combine a broad range of experiences into 
the straw bale building workshop and learning experience. 
We will include food, Reiki, massage, self-realisation pro- 
grams for those who choose, and long horse rides down the 
mountain trails deep into the hidden valley of the Macleay 
River headwaters where we’ll camp overnight at our ‘lake’. 

The experience will include several days of highly 
informative classroom sessions backed up by energetic 
hands-on sessions, Project participants will be required to 
bring their own tents and sleeping bags etc. Ablutions will 
be of a very primitive order with camp shower bags, bush 
toilet, lots of camp cooking and late night sessions beneath 
the star-filled skies while gathered around the huge log fires. 


e Leo has offered to write a series of articles answering 
reader queries about building with straw bale. We hope 
to begin these columns in the next edition., 


—Alan. 


NATURAL DOG SOAP 


Sick of your favourite hound scratching to death 
because you refuse to use strong chemical flea controls? 
Yes, we know — the cure's worse than the disease. 

The answer is Earth Garden natural dog soap. 
Made from 100 percent pure natural ingredients. 

It works — we use it on our dog. 


3 cakes of soap for $8.95 
plus $3 postage 
j_ Orders: Earth Garden, RMB 427 Trentham, 3458. | 
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Constructing a skillion roof 


Constructing a roof is the most demanding part of building for an amateur. 
And roofing is the one part of carpentry which is impossible to explain without 
using technical terms but this extract from the Earth Garden Building Book* 
will help you on the way. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


F Ņ HE SKILLION (or lean-to) is the easiest roof type 
to build. These are the steps to follow: 

1. Build two good loadbearing walls to the correct 
height. Make sure top plates are both level and exactly 
parallel. 

2. Select a good straight piece of rafter timber. This 
will be the pattern rafter. Place it on the walls so that it is 
exactly square to them. If the building is properly con- 
structed to this point, one of the cross walls will do as a 
guide. 

3. Two birdsmouths need to be marked in. The 
birdsmouth at the taller wall is always at the inside face of 
the wall (Figure 1). 

The location of the birdsmouth at the lower wall 
depends on whether there is an overhang on that side. If 
there is, the birdsmouth is at the outside face of the wall. If 
there is no overhang, the birdsmouth is on the inside face. 
The vertical cuts of the two birdsmouths are marked on the 
pattern rafter with a spirit level. Hold the spirit level 
exactly vertical, pushed against the relevant edge at the top 


rafter 


birdsmouth 


TN 


ae birdsmouth 
` - | (outside because 
-| of overhang) 


plate. Use it as a guide to pencil a vertical line on the face 
of the pattern rafter. 

4. Take the pattern rafter down. Draw a line at right 
angles to each vertical cut line. These lines will be horizon- 
tal when the rafter is in place and indicate the foot cut of the 
birdsmouth. Place them so that the two intersections 
between foot and vertical cuts leave the same width of 
timber above them. This width (‘W’ on Figure |) should be 
at least two thirds of the width of the rafter. 

5. Cut out the two birdsmouths and try the rafter in 
place. Make sure it is square to the two walls. Adjust the 
birdsmouths (or if necessary, do the whole thing again) 
until the pattern rafter sits on the two foot cuts with the 
vertical cuts flush against the walls. 

It can happen (especially with heavyweight con- 
struction) that the top plates vary in thickness, or are 
warped, which leads to a poor fit. It is quicker to make 
adjustments to the top plate where a rafter will sit on it than 
to tailor each rafter to fit an out-of-square location exactly. 

6. Provided the walls are straight and exactly 
parallel, you can use the pattern rafter to mark out all other 
rafters. The simplest way is shown in Figure 2. Temporar- 
ily nail scraps of timber on the top edge at the pattern rafter, 
immediately above the two birdsmouths. The scraps 


birdsSmouth 


birdsmouth 
(inside — no 
overhang) 


Rafter of a skillion roof in cross section ‘W’ is at least two thirds of the rafter width. 
Note the effect of the overhang at the lower end on position of birdsmouth. 
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Pattern rafter positioned for marking out next rafter. 


should be wide enough to stick out beyond the face of the 
pattern rafter. Of course, if the walls are crooked, or not 
parallel, you must go through the full catastrophe of steps 
1-5 for each rafter. 


Marking out other rafters 

For each length of rafter timber: 

Sight along the length to see which way it is bowed. 
The bow will have to be upwards, that is, the two ends will 
be lower than the centre (unless the rafter is dead straight). 

Place the rafter on its side. Place the pattern rafter 
over it, so that the two scraps of timber nailed above the 
birdsmouths are hard against the top edge of the rafter. 

Use a sharp pencil (or preferably a knife) to trace the 
birdsmouths from the pattern rafter to the new rafter. 

Cut out the birdsmouths, making allowance for the 
fact that the pencil line will be about half a millimetre 
inside the proper position (more if your pencil is blunt). 

7. Attach the first rafter with two skewnails to each 
top plate at one end at the building. You’ ve heard it before: 
make sure it is exactly square to the walls. 

8. Cut an offcut of timber to the length of the space 
between rafters (for example, if rafters are at ‘900 mm 
centres’ and are 38 mm thick, the spacing will be 862 mm). 
Butt this piece of wood against the first rafter, along the top 
plate. Put the second rafter in place, butting against it. This 
makes it easy to drive the first skewnail in without having 
the rafter shift out of position. It also speeds up the job. 

9. Remove the bit of wood, drive in the second 


æ STRATH STEAM © 
Full size stationary and marine steam engines 
for alternative energy systems and boats 


i - SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 - 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylors Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
Phone (085) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 


skewnail and repeat on the other top plate. If a rafter 
doesn’t fit snugly because of minor variations in the top 
plate, use a chisel to shave the top of the top plate to 
horizontal and the relevant edge to vertical (no need for a 
spirit level here, check against the birdsmouth). 

Once you get the hang of it, putting up a skillion 
roof is quick and easy. Two people will take about an hour 
to set up, then put up about 20 rafters in an hour. That is, 
unless they strike problems like non-parallel walls or 
warped top plates. It pays to get things right in the first 
place. 


* The Earth Garden Building Book by Robert Rich and 
Keith Smith is published by Penguin Books. It costs $29.95, 
plus postage. See page 96 for details to order your copy. 
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if you have a question on plants, pests, how to make something, or anything else you think Jackie may 
be able to help with, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to PO Box 113, Braidwood, 2622. 
Please be patient — letters pile up, but they will be answered sometime (if there are 10,000 letters to be 
answered you may just get a note telling you which of her books the answer’s in). If the letter isn’t 
answered in a reasonable time, suspect that the silverfish have got to the letter before Jackie did, or 
that it’s slipped down behind the sofa cushions . . . and please write again. 


Goats in, thistles out 
Dear Jackie, 

We have just bought five acres near Jindabyne. 
This block has loads of thistles, mainly Scotch thistles. Can 
you suggest any method of eradication without sprays, 
which our local council is keen on? Our other choice is by 
hand but five acres would make it quite a chore. We have 


considered goats, sheep and other animals. Would any of 


these eat the thistles? 
Murray and Pam Paltridge, Jindabyne, NSW. 


Dear Murray and Pamela, 

The best way to control 
thistles is with goats, accord- 
ing to a report by the CSIRO 
(‘Goats help eliminate this- 
tles’, by Steve Davidson, Ru- 
ral Research 147, Winter 
1990.) Goats like thistles — 
not the leaves, but the flower 
heads. Fewer flower heads 
mean less seed — and that, 
combined with better grass 
cover can solve your thistle 
problem. 

Five thistle species 
were planted in a plot near 
Canberra by CSIRO research- 
ers — nodding, saffron, black, 
scotch and variegated thistles. 
They found that all the thistle varieties tolerated having 
their leaves removed, with very little change in seed pro- 
duction. Slashing did drastically diminish the amount of 
seed — but even a 99 percent seed reduction left enough 
seed to reinfest the paddock. 

Goats ignored the thistle leaves but ate every thistle 
flower head available to them, completely preventing any 
seed shed by the mature plants. This was in spite of the fact 
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that the goats had access to plenty of grass and sub clover 
— the goats preferred the thistle heads. 

Dr Leigh and his colleagues now recommend the 
following: 
e establish a strong competitive grass like phalaris 
e modify pasture management to permit maximum growth 
of pasture when the thistle seeds are germinating — graze 
paddocks only a little, if at all, in autumn 
* introduce about one goat to five sheep or cattle 
e slash thistles if they are too dense for goats to access. 

In my own experience 
a good ground cover can be 
enough to eliminate the thistle 
problem in one year. The 
thicker the grass cover the 
fewer thistle seeds germinate. 
Here we had an enormous 
thistle problem in the pasture 
under our fruit trees. We 
removed the stock completely 
for three months in late 
summer to autumn (the grass 
grows best here in late 
summer and the thistles shed 
their seed in autumn) and 
dressed the ground with blood 
and bone and dolomite to 
improve the grass cover. No 


Goats eat thistle 
flower heads, which 
prevents any seed 
shed by mature plants. thistles germinated next 
spring. Two years later there 
are still no thistles, though thistle seed is viable for several 
years. We found similar dramatic results with Paterson’s 
curse and skeleton weed — all brought in with feed for 
sheep and all controlled simply by improving the grass 
cover. 
If you have a bad season and you can’t improve 
your grass cover, there is still no need to resort to herbi- 
cides. Herbicides are expensive — it’s a lot cheaper simply 


to slash the thistles JUST AS THEY ARE FLOWERING. 
Don’t bother slashing them any earlier — they’ll just 
regrow and flower again. A one off slashing won’t be 
effective — as the CSIRO researchers found. Even a little 
seed is enough to reinfest a paddock. You'll need to slash 
them again at least once, probably twice as some will 
regrow. You may also have thistles maturing at slightly 
different rates, in which case you’ll need to slash several 
times as well. It is worth remembering that if you do use 
herbicides you’ll still have the thistles standing, repelling 
stock from the grass between them. Slashing means that 
the feed is available to the stock at once. 

Don’t slash biennial or perennial thistles — they 
will just form more seed heads. Biennials include spear or 
black thistle (Circium vulgare) and slender thistle 
(Carduus pycnoceplaus), and Star thistle (Centaurea 
calcitrapa) can be either annual or bi- 
ennial. Stemless thistle (Onopordum 
acaulon) and Canadian or creeping 
thistle (Circium arvense) are perenni- 
als. Try the goats as above, dig them 
out before they flower (this may not 
seem cost effective until you examine 
the comparative cost of applying herbi- 
cide), or if there are only a few, slash 
the centre with a spade and pour borax 
solution down the gash — and most 
importantly, improve your grass cover. 
Don’t plough, unless you plan to re- 
establish your pasture anyway — bare 
ground encourages thistle seed to germinate. 

Thistles are simply a symptom of overgrazing — 
either from stocking the paddock too heavily or where 
small areas under trees or next to roads are overgrazed. 
Limit your stocking rate in autumn. If necessary use tem- 
porary electric fences to keep stock out of thistle infested 
areas. Plant more trees for shelter belts and don’t hand feed 
stock as you drive along the track — choose a different spot 
each time. Better paddock management may control your 
thistles for you. (See also, Organic Control of Common 
Weeds, Aird Books, $13.95) 


“If you don’t 


Starting an alternative lifestyle 

This is in response to a letter that the correspondent 
didn’t want published, about how to start an alternative 
lifestyle and where. 


Dear X, 

Excuse the brevity of this response — I think to 
reply fully ld need to write another three books — and 
time doesn’t permit at the moment. In short though — if 
you’re looking for an alternative lifestyle — DON’T 
START DOING ANYTHING YOU DON’T LOVE 
DOING! It’s awfully easy to think that there’s just one 
way to be alternative — and that you must grow vegies, 
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actually enjoy feathers, hen shit, 
dirty hands ... then there’s no point to it.” 


have chooks, and suchlike. But if you don’t actually enjoy 
feathers, hen shit, dirty hands and poring over seed 
catalogues, then there’s no point to it. 

The same goes for writing kids’ books — if you 
don’t love playing with words and telling stories you’ re not 
a writer (and usually people know by the time they are 
eight or nine if they’re writers — though it may get tempo- 
rarily discouraged out of them for a while). 

If you want an alternative lifestyle, don’t look at 
what other people are doing (including me) — but work out 
what you enjoy — then find some way to make a living 
doing that. (Of course, I believe that EVERYONE really 
wants to grow their own, build their own house and so on 
— but at times I suspect this is a delusion.) 

As for making money — of the odd horde around 
here who went hippie 20 years ago, I don’t think any two of 
us are making money 
the same way: — 
writing stories, jour- 
nalism, restaurants, 
etchings, designing 
houses, building fur- 
niture, long distance 
programming, or a 
host “of small busi- 
nesses... 

Alternative life- 
styles don’t necessar- 
ily mean poverty — 
but then most who 
choose alternatives (or operate with ‘alternative’ values) 
aren’t desperately interested in money anyway. If I com- 
pare most of the ‘alternatives’ I know with the ones still 
committed to establishment jobs, the latter are those most 
worried about money or ‘feeling poor’. (Somehow we 
seem to have a lot more disposable money than friends with 
four times our family income — and it’s not just because 
we grow our own silver beet, though I suppose once you 
start adding up vegies, fruit and homemade stuff from 
furniture to hats and no mortgage, we do get a lot for 
‘nothing’.) 

As for getting information: read anything you can 
get your hands on — most of the info probably won’t 
register though until you start getting your hands into it all. 


Casting nasturtiums 
Dear Jackie, 

In your column ‘Onions and pansies’ you mention 
using other plants as companions. 
amongst those others? In that ‘precious jewel set in a 
silver sea’ where I was born I seem to remember them as a 


Were nasturtiums 


low growing creeping plant. The ones I have in my plastic 
vegetable boxes would give a pine tree a fright. They are 
nowhere near my remaining onions which I bought as 
spring onions/shallots from the supermarket shelves and 
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planted (choosing the bunch with the most roots). I have 
harvested the leaves and chopped them up so that I got 
those floating bits in my soup like in a Chinese restaurant. 

You know of course that nasturtiums can be eaten — 
leaves and flowers and the seeds pickled — but I wonder 
did you know that the leaves floating in a shallow dish of 
water with the heads of buttercup-like flowers make a 
lovely miniature lily pond table decoration? 

John, Rockhampton, Queensland. 


Dear John, 

No, I’ve never tried onions and nasturtiums — 
partly because as you indicate, the onions would be lost 
under the sea, but also because here nasturtiums don’t 
survive the winter, which is the time I plant onions. 

I have tried them with spring onions, to see if they 
repel onion thrips — they didn’t. Nasturtiums are said to 
repel sap sucker, especially thrips and aphids because of 
their mustardy smelling leaves, but I haven’t found that the 
case — though they do lure away a certain number of 
thrips, who prefer the nasturtium flowers to the fruit tree 
flowers above. (Yet another example of often repeated 
companion planting lore that doesn’t work). Nasturtiums 
are also reputed to repel codlin moth — and again, this 
seems to be unfounded — or at least doesn’t work here. 

Yes, I have eaten the flowers — very good stuffed 
with fried rice with currants and pine nuts added, baked in a 
little stock and served with a creamy sauce — just add the 
cream to the stock, take out the stuffed flowers, boil the 
sauce madly until it thickens, with a little finely chopped 
basil or oregano. (We also used to suck the nectar out of 


the flowers as kids — spent hours picking and sucking.) 
The new leaves used to be known as Jesuits’ cress, and 
were eaten in salads or chopped finely onto sandwiches 
like watercress, as the name implies, but I’ve never devel- 
oped a taste for them — too bitter. Pll try the leaves and 
flowers on the table though — I love floating flowers but 
mostly use camellias or whatever roses decide to slip off 
their stalks when picked. 

Nasturtiums are a treat here — just sometimes we 
manage to keep them over winter (especially if grown in 
hanging baskets over the paving), but mostly they have to 
be grown as annuals. My childhood though was spent with 
great heaped forests of nasturtium wandering all over the 
septic tank — probably a wonderful place for snakes. 


Blackberries and other weeds 
Dear Jackie, 

If you have any leaves infected with blackberry rust 
(EG 85) could you please send me a sample? Any other 
information about blackberry would be very gratefully 
received. We tried to get rid of it biodynamically, using a 
flame to scorch the bushes. We had a sort of success, but 
while the bushes looked very brown and sad, there were 
lush green bits coming through! 

We are looking into a ‘steam machine’ to do the job. 
We have many acres of blackberry and only every other 
weekend to attack it, so it’s not possible to have hundreds 
of goats to do the job for us, as I expect they’d eat the 
garden before eating the blackberry. Occasionally we feel 
very daunted by the task but console ourselves by thinking 
of its virtues — wonderful fruit, protection for birds, 
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snakes, wombats and other animal and holding the land 
and river banks together. 

Less of a worry, though I’m not sure why we don’t 
worry about it as much, is Paterson’s curse. I think we 
boast the most colourful paddock in the area — near 
Marulan. 

Jan Armstrong, Cammeray, NSW. 


Dear Jan, 

Blackberry rust infected leaves forwarded — pin 
them onto the leaves with a toothpick, and hope! (NB: 
PLEASE NO ONE ELSE WRITE TO US FOR 
INFECTED LEAVES!!! The mail is almost overwhelm- 
ing as it is). 

We found the rust spectacularly unsuccessful here 
for the first year. It spread widely but didn’t seem to affect 
the bushes — just made them a bit messy looking — until 
last year we noticed that several previously healthy bushes 
had collapsed. This may be due to drought or rust — 
hopefully if it’s the latter there’ll be more of an effect next 


year. e-z 
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“After 18 madi kx aa mowing we had grass, 
not blackberry.” 


Other methods: yes, the goats will go for the gar- 
den, not the blackberries — goats are no fools — but they 
can be confined with electric fencing. We’ve also found 
burning not much use — we’re deep in a moist valley, and 
by the time we get enough sunlight to dry out the bushes so 
they’Il burn, it’s the middle of fire season and too 
dangerous. 

We’ ve had best success mowing or slashing, then 
controlling the regrowth. Most bushes are quite small once 
you've got rid of their canopy — and much less threaten- 
ing. Attack only a small area each year. If you clear too 
much you just get more weeds — or more blackberry, but a 
small patch each year can be recolonised with grass or 
shrubs. 

If you’re tempted to use herbicides (like Roundup), 
slashing first is the answer there too — poison the regrowth 
when it’s small, not the giant clumps. (I don’t consider it 


criminal to occasionally use Roundup — as long as you can 
truthfully say it’s a once only procedure — not going to be 
an ongoing part of your weed control program but just a 
way to accelerate cleaning up the mess other people have 
made.) 

A lot of what’s now grassy flat here was blackberry 
a couple of years ago. Bryan just decided to treat it like 
lawn, and mowed it — and after 18 months of regular 
mowing we had grass, not blackberry. Grass evolved to be 
cut — by animals’ teeth if not by mowers — but weeds 
haven’t. If animals ate them they wouldn’t be weeds, 
they’d be cattle tucker — so regularly cutting them encour- 
ages the grass but progressively weakens the weeds until 
they’re dead. 

In the long run though we find that the blackberry 
clumps return to ‘dry rainforest’ — Pittosporum 
undulatum, Backhousia myrtifolia or treeferns. They 
gradually germinate in the dark and moisture of the clump, 
then after five years or so, poke their head out — and after 
another ten years or so, have shaded out the blackberries. 
But this doesn’t work at the edges of creeks where they are 
continually disturbed, or stony exposed mullock heaps — 
best in dam gullies. m 

As for Paterson’s curse, good grass cover should 
solve the problem. We had masses after the last big 
drought. I brought it in accidentally with mulch and it 
covered about 20 acres the year it rained. But the following 
year it was mostly gone — a few clumps that have dimin- 
ished every year. 

Grass inhibits the germination of Paterson’s curse. 
So reduce stocking, sow appropriate grass species — pref- 
erably native — and wait. (We still have three clumps on 
the hill below the avocados where the roos camp each 
night, but it hasn’t spread — not much we can do about the 
roos. They know by now that we’re not going to do 
anything drastic to them, and they just stare at us as though 
to say, “Go away and stop disturbing us”. There’s also a 


biological control for Paterson’s curse, but we don’t have it 
here. You may be able to get it from your local Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Organic Farming and Conservation 


In today’s highly technological world, organic farming minimises ecological 
disruption, protects our soil resources and ensures an economic return for 


farmers. Chris Alenson 


discusses the benefits for 
the environment. 


In touch with the environment — a vineyard converting to organics in Emerald, Victoria, uses netting for bird 
protection instead of chemicals and guns. 


by Chris Alenson* 


Macclesfield, Victoria. 


GRICULTURE requires careful management to 

prevent it depleting our soils and consuming toxic 

chemicals. Soil erosion, pollution of both soil and 
water by pesticides and fertilisers, and habitat destruction 
with resultant loss of biological diversity have been all too 
common effects of modern, high tech, conventional 
agriculture. 

It is only over the past decade that the emphasis has 
shifted away from a system that relies heavily on synthetic 
fertilisers and pesticides, to one where more reliance is 
placed on maximising natural systems. Confusing termi- 
nology such as sustainable agriculture, conservation 
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farming, low input agriculture, biological farming and 
organic farming have been used to describe such systems. 
The only systems, however, that appear to be capable of 
truly sustaining our soils and farming, with a commitment 
to preserving environmental stability, are organic and 
biodynamic farming. 


Organic and biodynamic farming 

Organic and biodynamic agricultural systems are 
designed to produce food of highest quality and optimum 
quantity within the constraints of the system. The manage- 
ment techniques result in practices which coexist with, 
rather than dominate natural systems, sustain or build soil 
fertility, prevent damage to the environment and minimise 
the use of non-renewable resources. 


Detailed research trials at the Rodale Research 
Centre in the USA have revealed significant differences 
between conventional and organic farming systems in a 
number of soil parameters which give a measure of the 
quality of the soil. 

The organically managed soil had greater microbial 
activity and organic matter levels which resulted in higher 
nutrient availability. Organic farming, it must be remem- 
bered, is not simply conventional farming without the use 
of inorganic fertilisers and pesticides. 

Whereas conventional farming uses synthetically 
based inputs to substitute for natural processes, organic 
farming works at stimulating and encouraging natural 
processes. Through the use of animal manures, compost, 
green manures, legumes, mineral fertilisers and sound 
rotations, these natural processes are optimised. 

The emphasis on building up organic matter in the 
soil encourages micro-biological life which in turn assists 
in binding soil particles together, minimising the risk of 
erosion. The long term aim of building an active healthy 
soil will also result in nutritious crops which should be 
balanced in all the necessary food components and will 
ensure health to livestock and humans. 

In conventional systems the use of synthetic fertilis- 
ers to supply the major plant nutrients (nitrogen, phospho- 
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rus and potassium), means that in higher rainfall areas or 
under irrigation, losses of these nutrients through leaching 
can be high. In ground waters they pose a threat to human 
water supplies and can dramatically reduce the abundance 
and diversity of aquatic flora and fauna through 
eutrophication (which could lead to algal blooms). 


Pesticides and wildlife 


Since DDT was introduced in the 1940s, synthetic 
pesticides used in conventional agriculture have had a 
dramatic impact on biological life. Rachel Carson, in her 
classic book Silent Spring, was one of the first scientists to 
raise the alarm about the danger these inputs pose to the 
environment. 

In the past, many of these biocides have had a wide 
spectrum of activity. These chemicals were applied by 
disseminating spray systems which meant they acted 
against whole ecosystems rather than just affecting the 
target pest. 

Although DDT is now prohibited, it is still being 
found in a wide range of organisms in the food chain. 
Despite the fact that most pesticides now are more specific 
and less persistent, damage to ecological systems and con- 
tamination of water sources is still occurring. 
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Encouraging natural systems 

Organic farmers manage their farms as an ecologi- 
cal unit and make decisions recognising the implications 
that any action may have on the immediate environment. 

A recent study by the Organic Advisory Service 
looking at the sustainability of organic farms found that the 
sample farm under scrutiny certainly satisfied such wide 
ranging sustainability criteria as soil and water health, 
biological populations in both soil and the immediate 
environment and also in respect to the local rural commu- 
nity. By raising a diverse range of crops and planting trees 
with herbaceous understoreys, you can encourage 
populations of birds and insects that can have a definite 
impact on pest infestations. 

Studies of organic farms have shown increased 
populations of predator birds and insects, and a resulting 
decrease in pest attack on crops. On these farms soil 
fertility has increased in comparison with neighbours using 
more conventional farming techniques, and a greater 
diversity of species. 

In conservation areas the preservation and promo- 
tion of non-agricultural habitats should be a feature of all 
farms. This will mean the planting of indigenous species to 
provide shelter belts and wildlife corridors, understorey 
species to attract birds, insects and other ground living 
animals, the creation of aquatic environments, and restrict- 
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ing the use of biocides which might have detrimental 
effects on our flora and fauna. 

The health and welfare of human beings within the 
farm ecosystem is equally important as that of animals, 
plants and the soil. 

It is readily apparent that the trend away from con- 
ventional farming systems is because in the end they are 
not sustainable. The chemical and biological impacts on 
the soil, the excessive consumption of non-renewable 
reseurces, and the threat to the ecosystem have created the 
impetus for political and scientific support directed 
towards low input, sustainable farming systems, which are 
essentially benign in their impact on environmental 
resources. 

Organic and biodynamic farming are not ‘do noth- 
ing’ agricultural systems but the only ones that have been 
developed that can offer an economic return to farmers for 
their labours while using techniques that are ecologically 
sound. 

It is imperative that agriculture worldwide recog- 
nises that if it is to continue to produce food and fibre for 
the future, it can no longer operate as though the environ- 
ment is dispensable. 

* Chris runs the Organic Advisory Service of the Organic 
Retailers and Growers Association of Australia (ORGAA). 
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Herbal skin and hair care 


Wouldn’t you like clean and simple preparations to use on your skin and hair? 
Here is a guide to making your own creams and lotions 
with ingredients from your garden and health food shop. 


by Leanne Grylls 


Huntly, Victoria. 


INCE time began people have used plant dyes, pol- 

ished bones and coloured stones to enhance their 

appearance. Venetian women used henna and 
saffron to dye their hair auburn or golden. In the 18th and 
early 19th centuries elder flower water became very popu- 
lar when it was fashionable to have a fair, freckle free 
complexion, because elder flowers have a very mild 
bleaching property. 


Aloe vera 

Recently, aloe vera has become very popular but its 
use is recorded as far back as 1500 BC. The jelly from 
inside aloe vera leaves can be used in cosmetics, baths, 
steams, medicinally for cuts and burns and also as a sun- 
screen and for after sun, too. Break off a leaf and cut off the 
prickly edges with a sharp knife then slice the jelly-like 
insides thinly if rubbing it onto your skin. To use it in 
creams and lotions you scrape the jelly off the inside of the 
leaves, blend it in a small amount of purified water until it’s 
smooth then slowly bring it to just below boiling point, 
allow it to cool, strain it, then store in the refrigerator. It 
needs to be used within 24 hours though. You can also eat 
the jelly-like substance. 

Besides eating, drinking and living healthily there 
are four basic steps to care for your skin: 


e cleanse e tone * moisturise e nourish. 


A collection of Leanne’s homemade moisturisers, 
cleansers and lotions. 


Herbs can help a healthy body internally and exter- 
nally from head to toe. For example, drinking lemon grass 
tea promotes healthy, clear skin — it’s high in vitamin A. 
Herbs can be used in numerous preparations such as 
shampoos, conditioners, hair rinses, skin scrubs, facials, 
cleansers, toners, masks, eye baths, creams, lotions, 
moisturisers, lip balms, toothpastes and powders, mouth- 
washes, aftershaves, deodorants, soaps, footbaths, treat- 
ments for fingernails, cold sores and acne, ointments, 
powders and massage oils. The list, I’m sure is endless. 

When making homemade preparations using natu- 
ral, pure products they’ll turn out different colours from 
commercial products. They’ll also be shightly different 
colours from one time to the next too depending on the 
amounts and ingredients you use. Unlike commercial 
preparations, many homemade products will turn out 
brown shades when using herbal infusions. 


Infusions and decoctions 

Recipes for herbal preparations usually call for an 
infusion or a decoction. An infusion is basically a tea and is 
used most often. It’s best with chopped leaves and flowers, 
and ground or crushed seeds, bark and roots. 

The basic amounts for an infusion are two heaped 
teaspoons of fresh or one of dried herbs to one cup of 
boiling water, left to stand for five to ten minutes then 
strained through cheesecloth, muslin or coffee filter paper 
before using it. A decoction is when you simmer herbs 
(usually the bark or root) for ten to 30 minutes then strain. 
Make up the liquid to the original amount with fresh boil- 
ing water. You use the same amounts of herb to water in a 
decoction as for an infusion. Decoctions can be kept 
covered in the fridge for four to five days if necessary. 

When making herbal preparations you should use 
the best quality pure ingredients such as cold pressed oils, 
real cocoa butter, beeswax and lanolin, pure essential oils 
and freshly cut or dried organically grown herbs. It may 
cost a little more for these ingredients but the quality is 
high and besides, don’t our bodies deserve the best? It’s 
also best to make them in either glass or pottery because 
metal can taint the ingredients. 

Making herbal skin preparations is time consuming 
but also very enjoyable and satisfying. You need to be 
there the whole time from start to finish but the end result is 
great! Homemade herbal skin and body care products are 
good for using yourself or for giving to friends. A few of 
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my friends give me orders for creams and lotions because 
they appreciate their qualities and benefits. 

You can always pretty them up to give as gifts by 
using attractive containers and homemade labels. Get your 
friends and family to save appropriately sized and shaped 


A herbal infusion is simply a tea. 


jars and bottles. Wash and sterilise them before filling 
them with lovely homemade produce. 


Homemade creams 

Points to remember when making homemade 
creams are: 
e more lanolin makes it thicker, and heavier and greasier 
e less lanolin makes it runnier 
e more oil makes it thinner and greasier or oilier 
* more water makes it thinner — depending on the amount, 
like a lotion 
e herbs with a lot of mucilage such as comfrey root make 
the cream spongier. 

Most of the ingredients can be obtained through 

pharmacies 

and health 
food shops. 
Beeswax is 
often obtain- 
able from 
your local 
apiarist or a 
hardware 


RENEWABLE 


RESOURCES WORKSHOP 
SOLAR - WIND - HYDRO 
Design, Supply & Installation of 
Renewable Energy Systems 
for all applications 
Composting toilets 
BIO Paints & Varnishes 


Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies store. 
1 Railway St, Colac Victoria, 3250 I like to 
Ph (052) 31-3593 keep all my 
Environmentally Friendly equipment 
Power & Products and ingredi- 
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ents separate so I have a cupboard especially for them. It 
contains a variety of cold pressed oils, dried herbs, essen- 
tial oils, beeswax, cocoa butter, cheesecloth, ice-block con- 
tainers, bowls, baby whisks, metho burners and numerous 
other ingredients and items of equipment. I like to use a 
metho burner (available from a camping shop for 
less than $20) because it enables you to use a low 
heat. 

Before making any preparations I get all the 
equipment and ingredients that I’ll be using and 
set them up so they’re easily accessible. If I’m 
using fresh herbs I pick them just before starting. 
I also sterilise the containers for storing the fin- 
ished products by washing them in hot soapy 
water, rinsing, draining then leaving them in a 
warm oven (about 120 °C) for half an hour. 


Beeswax and cocoa butter 

I prefer to use beeswax and cocoa butter as 
bases for most of my creams and lotions because 
they make the finished products feel wonderful. 
In their natural form they can be expensive but 
definitely well worth it because they last for ages. 
Some people suggest melting these products in a 
bowl over water which you heat slowly until they 
become liquid, then pour into ice-block trays and allow to 
set. Each cube would be approximately one tablespoon (12 
g or half an oz). When set, store them in a sealed container 
— this is a much easier way than battling with a large solid 
mass which breaks unevenly and is difficult to measure 
accurately. 

Here is a simple recipe for a moisturiser and a 

lotion. Remember, a recipe is only a guide, so adjust it to 
your requirements. 


Moisturiser 

Using a double boiler or a bowl standing in water 
gently melt one ounce of beeswax, cocoa butter, lanolin, 
glycerine in combination or alone. When it’s completely 
liquid add half a cup of cold pressed oil and stir with a small 
whisk until the mixture is a smooth consistency. Add one 
and a half to two tablespoons of herbal infusion, stirring 
until combined. Remove from heat. Add three to six drops 
of essential oil (optional). 

Stir regularly until cool (but not set) and bottle. Do 
not bottle until the mixture is cool or it will set unevenly 
and you’ll be disappointed in the finished product — be 
patient, it’s well worth the wait! 


Lotion 

Prepare a herbal infusion of six heaped teaspoons of 
fresh herbs or three heaped teaspoons of dried herbs to one 
cup of boiling water. Strain before using. Using a double 
boiler or a bowl standing in water slowly melt half an 


ounce of beeswax. Add one tablespoon of coconut oil and 
a quarter ounce of cocoa butter and melt until liquid. 
Slowly add half a cup cold pressed oil and stir until it's all 
blended in. 

Add and dissolve half a teaspoon of borax to half a 
cup of the herbal infusion. Then add the herbal infusion 
and borax to the mixture and stir until combined. Remove 
from heat. Add essential oil (optional). Stir regularly until 
cool and bottle. 


Shampoo 

This shampoo is easy and very pleasant to make. 
You simply add a strong herbal infusion (six to eight 
tablespoons of fresh, or three to four tablespoons of dried 


herbs to one cup of boiling water) to the same amount of 


liquid castile soap. 

After using this shampoo rinse your hair with one 
litre of herbal infusion mixed with approximately one ta- 
blespoon of cider vinegar (poured through your hair several 
times, using a bowl to pour and another to catch the sur- 
plus) otherwise it leaves your hair with a film on it. An 
even easier shampoo is whisking an egg and massaging it 
into your hair. Ensure you’re not using very hot water. 
Rinse out. Your hair feels lovely and looks great. 


Storage 

I store all the preparations I make in the refrigerator, 
If Pm making 
preparations for people with allergies I don’t use essential 
oils. I am wary of the herbs I use and sometimes I'll use 


except for the bottle or jar I’m using. 


plain purified water rather than an infusion. I also avoid 
using lanolin in these cases due to its scent. 

If you don’t have the herbs you need in your garden 
(or a friend’s) you might buy dried herbs from a health food 
shop or greengrocer — preferably Australian grown and 
organic. 

Different herbs are beneficial for different condi- 
tions. I like to use comfrey root because it’s nourishing to 
all skin types and enhances the texture of creams and 
lotions. 
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Oils 
These are some oils you can use in skin care prepa- 
rations (all cold pressed): 
Sweet almond for dry, normal and combination skins 
Apricot kernel for all skin types, especially dry, sensitive 
and mature 
Avocado — very nourishing, great for dry, sensitive and 
sunburnt skin 
Canola — for dry and normal skin types 
Coconut — nourishing, great for eye and throat areas 
Evening primrose — healing and soothing, for inflamed 
skin conditions such as eczema and psoriasis 
Grape seed — for all but very oily skin types 
Jojoba — for inflamed skin, psoriasis, eczema, acne 
Olive — for dry and normal skin types 
Peach kernel — for all skin types, especially dry, sensitive 
and mature 
Peanut — for dry and normal skin types 
Safflower — for all skin types 
Sunflower — for all skin types, on throat and eye areas 
Wheat germ — nourishing and healing for all skin types 
especially dry, prematurely aged and problem inflamed 
skin. * 
Oils can be used singly or in combination, but avo- 
cado, evening primrose, jojoba and wheat germ oils should 
be used sparingly. 


To use aloe vera in creams and lotions, start by 
scraping the jelly off the inside of the leaves. 


BUSH TOOLS SKILLS WEEKEND 


AT BUCHAN ON OCTOBER 13, 14 & 15 
e IN VICTORIA'S SNOWY RIVER COUNTRY œ 


PRESENTED BY BUSH CRAFTSMAN 
GRAHAM FALL 

Workshops include: 
e Cross-cut Sawing 
e Post Squaring 
e Morticing 
e Adzing 
e Augers 
e and much more 

$160 per participant including accommodation and meals 


EAST 
GIPPSLAND 
<r COMMUNITY 


COLLEGE OF TAFE 


For registration 
or further information 
contact GEORGIE HILDER 
on (051) 55 92 94 
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REMOTE AREA POWER SYSTEMS 


SALES SERVICE & INSTALLATION 


e 12, 24 or 48 Volts 
e Transmits up to 2000metres 


e High efficiency permanent 
magnet alternator 


° Simple operation and regulation 
° 316 stainless steel housing 
e Easily self-installed 


PLATYPUS 
P OWE R™ * Low maintenance 
° Long life bearings 
M | CRO-HYD RO ° Five year warranty 


When a reliable water source is available, hydro 
generation is usually the most cost effective method of 
producing power. 


Three Platypus Power™ models meet a wide range of 
requirements and are capable of producing continuous 
power levels from 30 watts to more than 2000 watts. 


In conjunction with a suitable battery bank and a 
sinewave inverter (to convert DC to 240v AC), the 
Platypus Power micro hydro generator will provide 
many years of trouble free energy, supplying power for 
your refrigerator, lights , microwave oven and other 
appliances. 


Featuring a high quality stainless steel pelton wheel, 
the high head unit can deliver 100 watts from a flow of 
only one litre/second, or more than 300 watts from a 
flow of three litres/second and a head of 20 metres. 


Utilising the improved efficiency of the permanent —30 
magnet alternator and other refinements, the low head 1655 
turgo unit delivers power from previously unsuitable Low Head Turgo Unit 1170 

sites. This makes it possible to generate more than 350 output in watts 
watts with only a four metre head and a flow of 20 
litres/second. 


The mid-range unit is usually specified for sites with 
heads between 10 metres and 20 metres. 

The development of new regulators has made it 
possible to share the power between a number of users, 
making this unit ideal for small villages. Platypus Power 
micro hydro generators can be adjusted to gain 
maximum power from seasonal changes in water flow. 
Training courses and workbooks are also available. 


a 
Flow in litres/sec 


12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Total head in metres 


International Distributors: 
S Southeastern Renewable Energy 
a Business Unit of Illawarra Electricity NSW Australia 
Sith Locked Bag 8849 South Coast Mail Centre 2521 


a ENERGY FREECALL 1800 644 550 Fax 042 282890 
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EARTH GARDEN’S OWN - BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


EARTA GARDEN FAMILY 
GATHERS AT BURNLEY 


On 1 and 2 July this year Earth Garden organised the Burnley Field Days in 
Melbourne to share information, swap ideas, and meet more Earth Gardeners. 
The Field Days were a spectacular success: Australians really do want 
a healthier, more satisfying way of life. 


ARTH GARDEN'S Burnley Field Days took place 
E in July at the Burnley Horticultural College in 

Richmond, Melbourne, based around a century-old 
tradition of fruit tree and rose pruning demonstrations at the 
College. The Field Days now have a definite Earth Garden 
flavour about them. People flocked to the site to see and hear 
Jackie French, Bob Rich, Jill Redwood, Rob Bakes, Peter 
Lees, Stephen Ingrouille of Going Solar, Fred and Charlene 
Hosemans of Gembrook Organic Ginseng, and many other 
Earth Garden 'regulars'. 

The Field Days were hugely successful, and Earth 
Garden is already planning next year's event to build on the 
friendly atmosphere of this year. Thousands of people, from 
as far way as Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra and Adelaide, 
made the journey to the Burnley site, and many people ended 
up staying the whole of Saturday and returning on the 
Sunday. The focus of the weekend was productive backyard 
gardening and sustainable living ideas, and many people left 
armed with heaps of practical information to help them at 


i 


Don O'Connor, of Good Medicine Tipis and Earth Garden's Lizard Tracks, 
and storyteller Suzanne Sandow (alias 'Moth’) share a laugh at Burnley. 


home in the backyard, on the farm, or out on bush properties. 

More than 70 exhibitors displayed services and prod- 
ucts throughout the weekend, and a full range of speakers, 
free demonstrations, workshops and street entertainers helped 
create a special atmosphere of a medieval, country village 
for the weekend. Many exhibitors even stayed after the 
event on the Sunday for drinks and chats with other exhibi- 
tors, and some of Rob Bakes' delicious mudbrick pizza: 

"It seems that the exhibitors enjoyed themselves as 
much as the visitors, even though there was no way anyone 
was going to get rich on what they. sold throughout the 
weekend," said Earth Garden publisher, Alan Thomas Gray. 

"The success of the event is largely due to the hard 
work, and friendly approach of my good friends Greg 
Simmons (Earth Garden editor) and Kate Kennedy 
(CitiPower's Solar Hot Water Promotions Officer). I think 
it nearly killed Greg, but he and Kate did a magnificent job, 
and Greg really deserves his overseas holiday," said Alan. 

"I'm delighted that Greg and Kate were able to 
recreate the special feel of the magazine and our Earth 
Garden 'clan' in a festival, and make it work so that 
everyone went home feeling satisfied." 

"Organising the event was a large and risky 
undertaking for asmall business, but the massive number 
of people who thanked us before leaving the site was a 
great encouragement for future Burnley Field Days. 
The College staff, and the students who worked so hard, 
were also an integral part of the weekend's success." 

Apart from a big effort from exhibitors, who had 
lively displays and enjoyed the friendly atmosphere, 
part of the Field Days' success lay with the speakers and 
demonstrations of everything from making a backyard 
mudbrick cubby house, and successful compost mak- 
ing, through to fruit tree pruning, tipi living, and poured 
earth wall construction. 

"We were also delighted to see so many children 
enjoying the entertainment from our circus acts, Moth 
our storyteller, the Queen of Recycling, and our face- 
painting clown." Roll on Burnley Field Days '96! 


Turn over for more images of the 
1995 Burnley Field Days... 
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EARTH GARDEN’S OWN - BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


is 


Jillaroo Farm Hints Editor, Jill Redwood (above), in full swing during one of her 
fascinating talks about practical aspects of her- self-sufficient lifestyle. 


Earth Garden 
editor, & Event | 
Co-ordinator, 
Greg Simmons 
(right), literally 
running, from | 
one troublespot 
to the next. 


Mud Brick 
Circus 
ringmaster, 
Rob Bakes 
(right), heads 
back to his 
mudbrick 
pizza oven 
Going Solar supremo, Stephen Ingrouille, demonstrating equipment, with bucket of 
and answering bee keeping questions, despite a broken arm. water in hand. 


4 , - 
Wombat Forest Society Water Researcher, Loris Duclos, talks to people about 
woodchipping in the Wombat Forest. 
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EARTH GARDEN’S OWN - BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


(Above) Event organiser, Kate Kennedy (right) takes a break for coffee 


during the hectic weekend ac{jvity schedule. 
The exquisite Queen of 


Recycling (left), dressed in 
recycled supermarket 
plastic bags, and knight in 
tow, knights children who 
use recycling bins. 


à 


(Above) MariJana Southern of (Right) The medieval tinker added colour 
Good Medicine Tipis, cuddling and style to the Field Days, while selling 


orphaned baby wombat, Tavia. his range of handmade leather accessories. 
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EARTH GARDEN’S OWN - BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


Daylesford 
blacksmiths 
and wrought 
metal artists, 
Simon 
Thornton (left) 
and Tim 
Anderson 
(right), gladly 
teach their 
skills for $10 
per half hour 
of making your 
own objects. 


(Below right) 
Earth Garden 
Office Co- 
ordinator, 
Karen Sandow, 
taking a break 
from the Earth 
Garden stall. 


(Above left) Pruning 
expert, Mark 'Scissor- 
hands' Tracy, hard at 
work right through the 
weekend. 

(Above centre) Mud- 
brick pizza oven chef 
extraordinaire, Adrian 
Hamilton, has mas- 
tered the details of cre- 
ating the perfect pizza. 
(Right) Earth Garden 
regular writer and 
earth builder, Bob Rich 
(far right) virtually 
swamped while demon- 
strating poured earth 
construction. 
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EARTH GARDEN’S OWN - BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 
ope 7 ; 


¥ 


(Above) Jackie French was undoubtedly one of the stars of 
the show. Jackie dashed to Burnley direct from an 
exhausting tour of New Zealand for Women's Weekly 
columnists (Jackie writes for them too!), to deliver three 
fascinating talks on the Saturday on 'Companion plant- 
ing', 'Self-sufficiency on a quarter acre' and 'The starch in 
Queen Victoria's knickers’ (truly). 


(Right) Earth Garden publisher, Judith Gray (left) 
discusses a rose bush purchase with her mother, Rosalie 
Sandow, while Harry Gray jives along to the whacko 
ceremonial band which entertained 'the punters'. 


SS 
3 


(Right) 

Well known 
organic 
gardening 
writer and 
broadcaster, 
Allen Gilbert 
(far right, 
wearing hat), 
gave many 
well-attended 
talks on how 
to make 
compost in 14 
days, and 
how to run a 
backyard 
worm farm. 
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GREENHOUSES — EXTENDING THE HARVEST ~~~ 


In many parts of Australia the growing season seems short. Before you know it, 
autumn’s turned to winter, you don’t have all your firewood in for the season, and the 
vegie garden’s stopped producing. And the change of date from 31 August to 
1 September makes no difference to your soil temperature — so much for spring. 
In our area of the cold highlands of Central Victoria, the local folklore says you don’t 
plant your tomatoes till Melbourne Cup Day — the first Tuesday in November. 
Even then around here you can have your seedlings shivering away before they 
get hit by a mighty frost. 

Greenhouses, or hothouses, may be the answer, although as Jackie French 
points out, you don’t want to rely on them as a substitute for growing plants which 
are adapted to your local climate. However, you can extend the season with 
a glasshouse, or you can just sit in one on a winter’s day and read a book. 

You can also make individual glasshouses for your plants. 

Simply making an A-frame of scrap three inch-diameter poles, and covering this 
with old plastic, helped our tomato plants keep fruiting into June this year, when, 
uncovered in previous years, they’ve given up in April. And after editing the follow- 
ing articles, I’m pretty keen to make a solar greenhouse. Judith might even agree to 
glassing in one of the upstairs, north-facing balconies! 

The following pages show you how to tackle some of these projects and ideas. 


—Alan. 


Creating micro-climates 
in your backyard 


Well-respected Tasmanian organic gardening writer and lecturer, David Stephen, 
discusses practical ideas for extending your harvest. 


by David Stephen 


Hobart, Tasmania. 


ELL established residential areas often create 
micro-climates for gardening opportunities. 
Structures slow the wind and trees filter wind 


and light. But in cooler climates more fine tuning needs to 
be done. The artificial environment of a regular sized or 
miniature solar greenhouse has proven its value to all serious 
small fruit, herb and vegetable gardeners — both backyard 
and commercial. 

Homemade plant protectors are many and varied and 
limited only by your imagination and experience. They can 
start simply as a strip of old corrugated fibreglass (used as a 
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sleeve to shield a tomato seedling from cold, debilitating 
wind) to an expensive walk-in greenhouse with automatic 
irrigation. 

In my Taroona garden (an outer Hobart suburb) three 
frosts in arow decimated my neighbour’s lettuce and winter 
tomatoes but mine were all sitting up and thriving and I’m 
laughing! The difference is that I’m using various plant 
protectors, a simple survival technique, and my neighbour 
hasn’t bothered.* 

Plant protectors (polythene igloos, tunnels and 
cloches) work on the same. principle as a greenhouse to 
modify or stop cooling wind, and to trap solar heat and light. 


The larger the volume of air trapped, the warmer it becomes, 
*Editor’s note: Let’s hope the neighbour’s not reading this! 


Strong cord 
can firm up 
the polypipe 


Wooden braces 
at corners for 
reinforcement. 


The portable mini greenhouse. 
eventually affecting the soil too. However, a mulched soil 


won’twarm up unless the mulch is finely textured and darkly 
coloured, such as worm castings or composted sawdust. 


Portable mini greenhouse 

This year I’m testing anew portable mini greenhouse 
(homemade of course!), that’s not only cheap and easy to 
construct, but dismantles in less than a minute for storage 
during the summer. Here are some details for a versatile 
mini greenhouse that’s lightweight and portable for one 
person to manage. It dismantles to a frame that can hang up 
on two chains, or hooks. 


Mini greenhouse uses 
A portable mini greenhouse can do the following 
things for you. It can: 
e protect plants against frost and debilitating wind; 
e extend the spring and autumn growing seasons; 
e protect from birds and insects (with netting); 
* act as acold frame for raising seedlings; 
e act as a bush house (with shade cloth); 
e act as a solariser to warm the soil and kill weed seeds (with 
clear plastic mulch added). 


Materials and cost 

To construct one 2.4 m x | metre module, you will 
need: 
e second grade Auspine $5 
e four x two metres stabilised polythene film $9 
e four x two metre lengths 

of black polypipe (25 mm) $6 
Total $20 

The height is approximately 0.7 metres. The width is 
critical here. Any module exceeding one metre will be too 
wide to accommodate polythene film which is two metres 
wide. In this design, the film is not fixed to the wooden frame 


GREENHOUSES — EXTENDING THE HARVEST 
— it’s tucked under its edges. The film should be 
removed during periods of warm weather to avoid over- 
stimulation of plant growth. Toomuch indirect sunlight 
may also stimulate weak, leggy plant growth. 


Steel strap tunnel 

This mini greenhouse is made from one mm thick 
spring steel strapping that was recycled from a local 
timber yard. Thousands of metres are discarded each 
year. The strapping is 20 mm wide. A typical length is 
three metres. See the plan on the next page for how to 
make the steel superstructure to hold the polythene film. 
This tunnel, when secured in firm ‘soil, will measure 
about 1300 mm long, 800 mm wide and 45 mm high. 


Wire hoop tunnel 

This is the cheapest, and simplest of all the 
designs known to humanity! I use this model every year. 
Hoops of heavy duty fencing wire (each hoop two metres 
long), make a tunnel 900 mm wide and 450 mm high. Leave 
600 to 800 mm between each hoop. Push the hoops 200 mm 
into heavy soil, weave a stout cord through the top, and 
secure them to a short stake at either end. 
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Wire hoop tunnels don’t have to be straight — they 
can turn corners, provided your poly cover is wide enough to 
accommodate deep creases. (See the drawing of the horse- 
shoe-shaped tunnel.) One side only of the poly film should 
be buried and the opposite side secured with a length of 
timber to facilitate irrigation. Both ends can be left open on 
sunny days for aeration. 

A modification for watering is to cut 250 mm diam- 
eter holes into the ceiling of the poly film, 600 mm apart, for 
overhead irrigation with a handheld hose. Irrigate in the 
morning only to allow the foliage to dry before dusk. 


Wire hoop tunnels don’t have to be straight. 


Otherwise, Freddy fungus can take control and destroy the 
crop. With this modification, all edging could be buried and 
left intact till harvest day. 


Single plant greenhouses 

Glass or plastic flagons with the bottoms removed are 
a favourite miniature greenhouse of mine for single plants. 
They allow plants to get established quickly without black- 
bird disturbance. Get them from caterers, transfer stations 
and recycling depots. 

I store these two litre plastic plant protectors away 
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(Left) The frame should be permanently fastened with pop 
rivets or nuts and bolts. Three or four crossbars are neces- 
sary for a final length frame of 3000 mm. (Above) You can 
prop up part of the tunnel on hot days to avoid overheating. 
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Store two litre plastic plant protectors away from 
ultra-violet radiation when not in use. 


from ultra-violet radiation when not in use, to increase their 
life span to 18 months. 

A sleeve or cylinder of recycled polycarbonate or 
fibreglass (corrugated) allows light through the sides and 
modifies cold winds. One offcut 840 mm long and 250 to 
300 mm wide will protect a medium sized lettuce from 
germination to harvest. (See drawing.) Obtain your offcuts 
from skylight contractors and roofing specialists. 
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Build Your Own 
Solar Greenhouse 


‘SOLAR greenhouse’ is one more suited to Aus- 
tralian conditions than the traditional European 
style greenhouse, or hothouse, which is usually 
glazed all over, and has a ‘house-like’ gable roof. These 
types of greenhouses were perhaps suitable in the Northern 
Hemisphere, for shedding snow and simply maximising 
winter light, but in. Australia we want to retain heat on cold 
winter nights, and we don’t want our greenhouse to overheat 
in summer. These are two of the key features of solar 
greenhouses, which are designed to: 
* maximise winter light 
* minimise overheating in summer 
* minimise external equipment (such as pumps etc) to 
regulate the air temperatures in all seasons. 

So ‘solar greenhouse’ isn’t really a tautology, be- 
cause many traditionally-designed greenhouses require 
pumps, fans and heaters to work effectively, whereas we'll 
use the position, location, and the angle of the wall glazing 


THE GOOD OIL 


The N Attal Choice 


For all your timber’s needs! 


Organoil’s timber finishes and preservatives contain ingredients, selected 
for the greatest performance, solely from the plant and mineral kingdoms 
to enhance the timber's natural beauty, preserve timber’s cellular structure, 
and not poison you, our homes or environment! 

Organoil - realising the full potential of the oldest principles in timber 
finishing and preservation with 21st century plant oil technology. 


Ring our FREE-CALL Phone No. 
1800 - 060 654 
for any further information. 
ORGANOIL PTY LIMITED 
PO BOX 377 BYRON BAY NSW 2481. 
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to minimise the need for external equipment. 

The position and orientation of your home-built solar 
greenhouse is important because you want maximum solar 
radiation entering your greenhouse. The largest glazed wall 
of your solar greenhouse should face within 5° to 10° of due 
north, so your greenhouse is running along an east-west line. 


Sun angles and wall angles 

The angle between the sun and the ground varies with 
the season and your latitude (not how relaxed you are, but 
how far north or south you are in Australia). So, in a coolish 
climate like Melbourne, the sun’s rays make a 30° angle with 
the ground at midday in mid-winter. To maximise the 
sunlight entering your greenhouse at this time, you want the 
sun’s rays to strike the main glazed wall at 90°, so the angle 
of your north-facing glazed wall should be 60°. That’s: 90° 
(perpendicular) minus 30° (mid-winter sun angle) equals 
60° (angle of your glass wall). 


TODAY’S FORECAST: 


Savings of 60% on your 
hot water bills. 


A solar hot water system will save you real cash. Call the 
CitiPower Solar Hotline on 1800 650 205 for a free 
solar hot water kit and EnergyCard financing information. 
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(for instance, a backyard tree or fence might prevent you 
siting you greenhouse due north), mix some concrete 
for strip footings to sit your mudbrick walls on, then get 
started. 

If you’re going to use glass for your north-facing 
wall, remember that angled windows are magnets to 
children’s tennis balls, footies and other toys. You 
might get scrap windows for next to nothing from a local 
tip, junk yard or clearing sale, but equally you might be 
better off paying a bit extra for other types of glazing 
materials such as: 

e double-layered polyethylene 
e double layered polycarbonate, or 


Popular dimensions for a solar greenhouse. 


You adjust this angle for other latitudes, which will 
have a different mid-winter angle for the sun at midday. For 
instance, if you live in the Blue Mountains, the wall angle 
would be (90° - 45°) 45°, but 65° for Hobart, and so on for 
different parts of Australia. Your local Bureau of Meteorol- 
ogy can give you this angle (which is not your latitude). 


Building the greenhouse 

Now that you’ ve calculated the critical angle for your 
north-facing glazed wall, the rest is fairly straightforward. 
This is the perfect opportunity to test out all the mudbrick- 
making articles you’ ve read in Earth Garden over the years, 
by making your rear (south-facing) wall of mudbrick. If 
your north-facing wall is designed to trap the sun’s rays, your 
south-facing wall should be as massive and well-insulated as 
possible, to prevent the heat from escaping through the side 
furthest from the sun. 

Because we have plenty of light in most Australian 
sites, we don’t need to make every wall glazed, as with a 
traditional European-style greenhouse. As well as the back 
wall, the east and west sides can also be mudbrick (or stone, 
or hollow concrete blocks, or any other well-insulated ma- 
terial), to maximise heat retention in the greenhouse once the 
sun’s gone down. Part of the small south-facing roof can 
also be a non-glazed surface to help retain heat. 

Simply calculate the dimensions which suit your site 


sanau ç'z? —— 


4 metres 
A bird’s eye view of a solar greenhouse. 


walls 
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e corrugated fibreglass sheeting (which, like 
polycarbonate, can be fixed to a light frame of planta- 
tion pine with roofing screws). 

With glazing materials you get what you pay for 
so, even though polythene’s about half the price of fibre- 
glass, it will only last half as long, and polycarbonate might 
cost four times as much as double layer polyethylene, but it 
lasts four times as long. 

The following sketches show some of the general 
proportions which have proved popular with solar green- 
houses, and you can reduce or enlarge these dimensions, in 
proportion, for any sized solar greenhouse you want. A rule 
of thumb for a small greenhouse is to make the highest point 
of your roof 2.5 metres high, and the width from the bottom 
of your front to back walls about 2.5 metres wide. Your 
greenhouse can then be about 4 metres long, although you 
can adjust this measure to suit your space and needs. 


Night time temperature drops 

Once you’ve built your greenhouse try to seal all 
draughts to retain as much heat as possible throughout cold 
nights. Also, consider putting up screens (of scrap materials 
like polystyrene foam boxes from the greengrocer) inside 
your glazed wall. 

Some form of thermal mass can also help to iron out 
temperature variations in your greenhouse. A popular 
method is to prop up your work benches on large black, 
water-filled drums, which warm up during the day and 
slowly release their heat at night. For a ten square metre 
greenhouse in the diagram above, you would need eight 200- 
litre drums of water. Try to have 150 litres of water for each 
square metre of greenhouse floor area. 

You can pick up used drums cheaply at tips and 
demolition yards, but to get really clever, you can have a lot 
of small containers instead of a few large ones. For instance, 
if you fill 80 20-litre drums you'll have the same volume of 
water to heat up as the eight 200-litre drums (1600 litres), but 
you'll more than double the surface area of your drums, so 
the heat can be released more efficiently. If you used five 
litre containers, you'll treble the surface area, and make the 
whole system even more efficient. There: you’ ve found a 
way to use up 1600 one-litre soft drink containers (paint 
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them black first: great holiday job for kids at a cent a bottle!). 


Summer cooling 
Although we’ ve concentrated on keeping the green- 
house warm in winter, we also want to keep it cool in 
summer. The sun will be much higher in the sky in summer, 
so the sun’s rays won’t strike your north-facing wall at the 
optimum angle, so it won’t get as hot as it otherwise might. 
You can use screens to shade out the sun in summer, 


and one method is to hang any white cloth or material inside 
the greenhouse. The cloth can also be draped over your 
plants in the depths of winter frosts. Now, where are those 
mudbrick-making articles... 

e This article is based on information from RJ Fuller’s 
excellent booklet Solar Greenhouses For The Home Gar- 
dener. For more information on building your own solar 
greenhouse, you can buy the booklet for $7.00 including 
postage from Agmedia at PO Box 258 East Melbourne, 3002. 


Glasshouses For Humans And Plants 


by Jackie French 


Braidwood, New South Wales. 


I'm writing this article because Alan sent me a letter last 
week asking me to write about glasshouses. In saying that, 
I don’t mean to imply that I’m chained (metaphorically 
anyway) to my computer (powered by the waterwheel at the 
moment, not the solar panels... it’s been a dull winter) while 
the editor lashes me for my copy. No. In fact I’m really 
happy to write about glasshouses. The only problem is we 
don’t have one... 


E’ VE gota million plans for a glasshouse . . . if 
we can ever choose which one we want. Glass- 
houses mean you can grow stuff in the cold, or 


get stuff cropping earlier — especially tomatoes and capsi- 
cums. And of course you can push crops like okra melons et 
al along so you actually do get a crop, not just a fine looking 
plant with potential, that wilts in late autumn. 

This isn’t why we want a glasshouse though. Except 
in extraordinarily cold areas, I’m a bit suspicious of using 
glasshouses to grow your food. It takes you too much away 
from the natural rhythm of the land around you, so that you 
try to impose the standard ‘Garden of Eden’ dream to every 
piece of land — perennially temperate, balmy, moist, able to 
grow tomatoes most of the year if not all the time... 
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Cold-sensitive plants like tomatoes can be grown in 
terracotta pipes, which heat up quickly in the sun. 


Every piece of land has its own seasons and harvests, 
and every piece of land will feed you with infinite bounty 
once you understand what those seasons are: when and how 
and what to plant. 

I suppose what I’m saying is: don’t rely on your 
glasshouse. Glasshouse produce is fine for a treat, or to keep 
your spirits up in long dull winters when an atavistic whisper 
snickers in your ear that nothing will ever grow again and the 
days will stay short for eternity, but if you rely on it too much 
you may lose the growing sense of a bond with your land, the 
almost instinctive feeling of ‘Now I have ło plant some- 
thing,’ that comes with years of gardening and love of a 
particular plot of soil. 


TODAY’S FORECAST: 


Better climate 
due to reduced global 
warming. 

Solar hot water systems reduce household greenhouse 
contributions by up to 20%. Call the CitiPower Solar 


Hotline on 1800 650 205 for a free solar hot water kit 
and EnergyCard financing information. 
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Glasshouses for humans 

Glasshouses for humans though are another matter 
entirely. Glasshouses can heat your house and humidify and 
improve air quality, especially in polluted areas. A glass- 
house can also cool your house, which sounds like a contra- 
diction, but isn’t. If you vent your house and glasshouse 
properly the hot air will rise, and if there’s cool air from a 
fernery etc on the other side of the house then cool air will be 
drawn in. 

This is really why we want a glasshouse — for the fun 
of a little luxurious growth in winter at the near end of the 
kitchen, and to maximise climate control in the house. 

A north-facing glasshouse attached by an insulated 
door to the kitchen or main living area, with a thick paving, 
brick or concrete floor, will heat up in winter and the hot air 
will spread through the house. If we train deciduous vines 
up the glasshouse they’ Il provide shade in summer to stop it 
getting too hot; we’ll also have to make sure the top slopes 
up to a point where there can be a vent to draw up hot air and 
vents at floor level to draw in cool air. 

On the south side of our house there’s a cool damp 
fernery or greenhouse. Floor level vents — or an open 
screened door — will draw in cool air as hot air is released 
high up elsewhere in the house. 

Our glasshouse will have stuff growing in it— we’ re 
not going to waste all that hot air — but its main purpose is 
to keep air moving through the house in summer, and heat it 
up in winter. 


How Big? 

Glasshouses can be small — just big enough to shove 
in a few trays of plants — or two stories high, big enough to 
grow pepper vines and jackfruit. Ours will probably be tiny, 
as there isn’t much room near the house unless we start 
digging into the hill. One of my favourite glasshouses was 
attached to a two storey house, with tall trees almost up to the 
middle of the second storey, and cascading vines. 


Where to put your glasshouse 

Somewhere hot . . . the north side of the house 
preferably, or at least somewhere with morning sunlight. In 
very hot areas though you may like to grow deciduous trees 
next to it, or a pergola with deciduous vines, in case it gets 
too hotin summer. In most areas where you'll be tempted to 
have a glasshouse though, excess summer heat can be dealt 
with by having vents at the top of the walls (another name for 
large vents is windows) that you open in hot weather (if you 
don’t your plants will cook) or removable panels in the roof, 
or walls which will slide out, or bamboo blinds to keep out 
the sun. Put your mind to it and you’ ll find a solution. 


Making your glasshouse 
My dream glasshouse is octagonal, with stone piers 
and the rest glass. Or maybe large tree trunks adzed at the 
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Ke or: - 
A tipi greenhouse: six poles tied at the top, and 
covered with plastic. 
edges with large sheets of plate glass glued onto them, or 
maybe a million small panels of glass separated by ribbons 
of copper. 

There are thousands of ways to make a glasshouse. 
You don’t even need glass. If you just want a glasshouse to 
grow spring tomatoes one of the simplest designs is to prop 
up giant loops of two inch polypipe, then fasten clear plastic 
to them, so you get a sort of long igloo. The polypipe is 
fastened to long steel star pickets thrust deep in the ground 
— it’s rigid enough to stand all but a tornado. Pull up the 
sides when it’s hot, or just pull the plastic covering off 
altogether — especially if you expect a tornado. 

You can make a charming glasshouse out of scav- 
enged old windows. They’re not quite as efficient as sheet 
glass, but good enough to get early tomatoes. Stick the roof 
up first (rooves can be made either with conventional roof- 
ing materials or transparent fibreglass, or more glass, but this 
is even more expensive). Then make the frame to nail your 
window on — a sort of crazy quilt affair. If you decide on 
a glass or fibreglass roof, slope it to meet the winter sun: an 
angle of about 40° to 60° depending on your latitude. 

In very cold areas glasshouses need roof insulation 
and double glazing. If you choose to insulate your glass- 


Wrought Pron 


FOGGY MOUNTAIN FORGE 
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Furniture, shop fittings, Hinges, Interior / Exterior 
Decorative Items, Fire Screens, Security Screens, 
Lighting Fixtures, Pot hangers, Shelves, Stands, 

Saddle & Bridle Stands, Candelabra. 
For pamphlet Bill Beke (057) 861 482 
or write to PO Box 9 Kinglake, 3763. 
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house you can use insulated shutters over the windows at 
night to stop the heat escaping, or even homemade bubble 
plastic shutters (the stuff packages get wrapped in). ‘Double 
doors’ (two doors with a gap in between) also reduce heat 
loss when anyone goes in or out. Insulated walls also help. 


Floors 

Dirt is fine for a floor, unless you’re in a really cold 
area and want to insulate the floor, or if it’s going to be part 
of the house and you want a ‘proper’ floor for aesthetic 
reasons. (A mixture of three parts sawdust and one part 
cement, plus water and any oxides or other colouring matter, 
makes a good insulated flooring for a glasshouse. Seal and 
polish it after laying.) 

Dark paving stones absorb heat, and look wonderful. 
Set them in concrete though, not sand. One of our bedrooms 
is floored with pavers set in sand, and very good it is too, but 
glasshouses tend to get wet, and permanently damp cracks 
can harbour disease problems. 


Heated glasshouses 

In Europe and North America most glasshouses are 
heated. In the old days they were heated by barrels with 
burning coal lit every night, but nowadays it’s by gas or 
electricity. Keeping small animals in the glasshouse will 
also warm it (and glasshouses can be a pleasant place for 
chooks or rabbits, but again, make sure your ventilation is 


Composting 
Toilet... 


@ Converts all household organic waste 
into valuable compost using composting 
worms and other beneficial organisms. 


DOWMUS TOILETS 


© Use no water. 
Costs about $6 per year to operate. 
Have a glazed ceramic pedestal. 
Are easily installed under slab, lowset 
or highset homes. 
Even compost cardboard boxes, vegetable 
scraps, paper, anything organic. IT IS 
A unit with a capacity for 6 adults full-time 
plus weekend a. around $2730. P. RECIOUS 


CONTACT ROBYN OR ELLA ON (074) 76 2100 
for a quote on your house 


Write to: Dowmus Pty Lid, P.0. Box 51, Mapleton 4560. Fax (074) 41 4653 


SAVE 
WATER 


good, and that the wildlife doesn’t eat the plants). I’ve seen 
the plans for a giant composting glasshouse in France too: 
the heat from the compost collector in the centre of the room 
heated the plants. But as long as you can ‘catch’ the sun in 
Australia, extra heating shouldn’t be necessary. 


Glasshouse essentials 

Ventilation — make sure you have vents or win- 
dows both somewhere low and somewhere high that can be 
opened, so air flows in at the bottom and out at the top. 
Otherwise you’ll have cooked vegies, as your glasshouse 
overheats in summer, or such high humidity they’II turn up 
their toes anyway. 

Somewhere to grow the plants — either shelves 
with boxes or tubes of plants, or pots, barrels . . . or just grow 
the plants on the floor of the glasshouse, with perhaps paths 
of paving in between. 

A hose to water — or a drip irrigation system with 
half inch polypipe. (Don’t think you’Il use a watering can to 
water everything in your glasshouse . . . you’ll regret it a 
week later.) 

A hot tub in the glasshouse — maybe with a 
fountain too. (You can see why we spend*our time day- 
dreaming about our glasshouse, not building it.) Fountains 
and swimming pools aren’t necessarily a luxury when you 
think about a reduction in your cooling bill. Install a solar 
powered fountain with recycling water next to an open 
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TODAY’S FORECAST: 


Piping hot water even 
when it’s overcast. 


Solar hot water systems can still run without the sun. Call 
the CitiPower Solar Hotline on 1800 650 205 for a free 
solar hot water kit and EnergyCard financing information. 
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window. The breeze coming in will evaporate the water and 
cool the house. 

Swimming pools can be used as ‘heat sinks’ — a 
pond of cool water will help keep the house cool (so will an 
evaporating breeze blowing over it). A pool of hot water 
(warmed by solar collectors) will help keep the house warm. 
I'd also love a mister and sprinkler system on the roof, a 
waterproof floor and a waterproof chair (not plastic: unsawn 
‘found’ hardwood, well sealed, is reasonably waterproof) . 

. for sitting in, and dreaming of rain during a drought. 


Other ideas to try 

A domed glasshouse — a conventional dome with 
glass between the frames instead of cladding. But dome 
frames are inclined to wriggle a bit and domed glasshouses 
need constant repairs. (Maybe I just haven’t met a domed 
glasshouse made by a perfectionist.) 

Cloches — these are just a framework of bricks or 
stones with old windows on top of them. One wall should be 
higher than the other so it slopes to the north. 

Bottle walls — You can include bottle walls when 
you build your house, or make a ‘bottle wall’ glasshouse next 
toexisting windows. Most bottle walls are made by mortaring 
bottles together with a rich cement and sand mixture. 

If you want to add them to a pisé, adobe or mudbrick 
wall, make a window frame then fill it with bottles and 
mortar — the thin layer between the bottles cracks away if 
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you use mud instead of mortar. 

The water-filled bottles heat up during the day and 
the heat is radiated into the house during the night. This is 
good for cool areas, but can get too hot insummer, unless you 
can pump or syphon the hot water out of the wall and replace 
it with cool water. Bottle wall glasshouses probably won’t 
give enough light for sun-loving plants to grow well, though 
they make a nice solarium for ferns, umbrella plants and 
other dim light lovers. Bottle walls are mostly for humans’ 
comfort. They are also wonderful dust collectors and 
condominiums for spiders (not for fussy housekeepers). 

Window Glasshouses — These are an adaptation of 
double glazing. The window is extended outwards to make 
a sort of miniature glasshouse. They can in fact be used as 
glasshouses to grow frost intolerant, heat loving plants, as 
well as for insulation.) 

A solar tipi — This one I really have tried: just six 
poles with plastic draped over them. Just push aside the flap 
when you want to go inside, and fold back part of the 
cladding when the weather warms up so everything doesn’t 
cook inside. They’re excellent for early tomatoes and 
capsicums, and easy to disassemble. 

And of course you don’t actually need a glasshouse. 
Even in the coldest parts of Australia you should be able to 
harvest at least six different fruits and 20 different vegies at 
any time of the year. But that’s another story. See Backyard 
Self-sufficiency for more details . . . 
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Hothouses and permaculture 


This extract from Getting Started in Permaculture* shows a small and large 
practical project you can use to extend the growing season. 


by Ross and Jenny Mars 
Hovea, WA. 


Mini hothouse 


The first project you can tackle is a simple cover for 
germinating seeds in propagation trays. 


What you need 

Metal hanging basket frames, clear or translucent 
plastic sheeting (even shopping bags are suitable), germina- 
tion or seedling trays (you can purchase these from most 
nurseries, or recycle margarine containers as the trays), and 
potting mix for seedlings. 
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Seedling tray. 


What you do 

e Place your seeds or young seedlings in a tray. These 
seedling trays normally measure about 250 mm x 300 mm. 
e Cut some plastic sheeting, or a recycled plastic shopping 
bag, so that it fits over an inverted hanging basket. 

e Place the hanging basket over the tray and position it in the 
warmth of the winter sunlight. 

e Check the tray periodically, every day or two, to make sure 
that the seeds have germinated and that the seedlings are not 
drying out. 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 18 years full-time in earth building 


e mud brick render kits e wood fired ovens 

e workshops e large variety of brick sizes 

e natural as well as semi-stabilised puddled bricks 
and much more... 


PHONE (054) 221 808 


Larger hothouse 

If you are serious about propagation and producing 
certain vegetables in winter, then you need a more sophisti- 
cated hothouse. The one described below can be made for 
less than $300 if you buy new materials and far cheaper if 
you obtain secondhand or recycled materials. 

Hothouses are most useful during the colder, winter 
months. This is a direct gain system as solar radiation can 
directly enter into the hothouse. If you live in particularly 
cold areas you could provide some extra form of heat storage 
for your hothouse. Two of the simplest ways are to use water 
orrock. Youcan fill 200 litre drums with water and use these 
as supports for a workbench. Alternatively, pile some rocks 
along the length of the northern side of the hothouse. These 
will absorb heat during the day and slowly radiate it out 
during the night. Insulate the southern wall and the southern 
part of the east and west walls with polystyrene foam 
sheeting. 
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À from a 24 volt battery bank with- 
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with other wave forms. 


1 Alternative Way, Nimbin, NSW, 2480. 
Phone (066) 89 1430, Fax (066) 89 1109. 
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What you need 

Three sheets of six metre x 2.4 metre concrete slab mesh (six 
mm iron rod), old full-length flywire door and wooden 
frame, PVC tape or heavy duty masking tape, 12 metre x six 
metre clear plastic sheeting to cover hothouse (buy UV- 
stabilised plastic if possible), tie wire or welder, old pipe or 
garden stakes, secondhand sleepers or bricks, clouts, small, 
secondhand timber-framed window, which can be opened, 
bolt cutters or hacksaw, and PVC pipe and mini sprinklers 
for reticulation. 


What you do 


¢ Lie two sheets of mesh side by side on the ground. 

e Weld or tie them securely together with wire. 

e Arch the sheets to form a semi-circle with a width of about 
four metres. It should be high enough to stand in. You'll 
need two people to hold this structure in place. 

e Support the position of the structure so that it doesn’t move. 
This can be accomplished by driving pipe or garden stakes, 
in three equidistant positions against the frame, into the 
ground. Alternatively, weld a piece of six mm rod from one 
side to the other, or use fencing wire to do the same thing. 
e Cut the other weld mesh sheet in half (half for each end). 
* Stand the mesh against each end and using the bolt cutters 
or hacksaw, trim the excess mesh so that you get a neat fit. 
Weld or tie the end mesh to the main structure. 

* One end needs a door and the other end needs a window (for 
ventilation). Cut the mesh to fit the door or window frame. 
Use wooden door and window frames: you can secure the 
mesh to the frame with (horseshoe-shaped) fencing nails. 
* Replace the fly wire or panels on the door with clear plastic. 
Use UV-stabilised plastic to make the hothouse last. 

e Drape plastic sheeting over the frame and bury the ends 
underground or place bricks on top to hold it in place. 

e If you have jagged or rough edges on the mesh use masking 


@ The creation of a self sustaining environment in which quality of life is foremost 

@ Freehold one acre Sites set amongst 360 acres of private parkland 

© A Community Hall with facilities for lectures. courses. and social gatherings 

© A Village Lot to act as the central hub of the Park and provide space for Village activities 
© A large food growing area with plenty of water and roadside access for stalls 

© A large lake system for recreational and aesthetic value 

© Sealed roads. underground power. phone and utility water to each Site 


This is not a dream, it is up and running and selling NOW! 
We have 33 Lots sold with 10 homes built. We have young families to retired couples, 
natural therapists to mad scientists living here already 
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The mesh hothouse. 


tape to cover them before you place the plastic on top. 

e Cut the plastic for each end, allowing extra for the overlap 
with the rest of the structure. Then cut places for the window 
or door frames. Nail the plastic to the wooden frames. 

e Overlap the plastic from each end across the main frame 
and tape it down with broad masking tape. 

A commercial product called Ziplock is used by 
nurseries to join the main plastic sheeting to the ends. 
Ziplock is a length of aluminium track which holds the 
plastic sheeting in place by the use of a hard plastic strip. 
When you buy the sheeting ask how the ends can be joined. 
There may be similar products in other parts of the world. 

Plants need water and it is important that you provide 

a water source in the hothouse. The simplest system is to 
have some PVC pipe suspended along the side walls and 
connect this to a tap. Small spray nozzles (misters) are 
placed along the pipe — say one metre apart. A five to ten 
minute spray at least once each day will be sufficient to keep 
the humidity up and the plants alive. Water more frequently 
if you have lots of seedlings coming on. 
*Getting Started in Permaculture by Ross and Jenny 
Mars, (Published by Candlelight Trust), is available for 
$18 (postal order or cheque) from the authors at 100 
Falls Road, Hovea, WA, 6071. 
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From Spade To Blade 


Gary Thomas' Garden Recipes 


Earth Garden's regular feast of magical, yet simple, 
culinary delights, as enjoyed and presented 


by chef, Gary Thomas. 


EEN eating a lot of spinach and ricotta ravioli with 

tomato sauce around our place lately. A real lot. 

Really, a lot. And in case you’re wondering why 
we’re eating these foods so far out of season the answer is 
twofold. First, my garden is pretty bare, my friends’ gardens 
are bare, even our local organic growers’ network are 
stumped. The drought, the frosts, the rains, of course. 
Cabbages and broccoli. Even the last of the potatoes have 
been licked by the weather. Only the hardy celery, silver 
beet and Tom’s Bugs Bunny carrots are hanging around for 
the harvest. I mean, we probably could have done a bit better 
if we’d been planting during autumn rather than rebuilding 
our house but warm vegies would have been cold comfort 
still inside our poky, damp house on a night like this. 

Anyway, the second reason we’ re eating alot and Ido 
mean a lot of spinach and ricotta ravioli with tomato sauce 
is because it is a safe bet, meaning that our labours will be 
rewarded by the sight of our child tucking in with gusto and 
cleaning up his plate. 

Am I the only one who feels like the stereotypical 
Jewish grandmother in a Woody Allen film when other 
foods hit the table? “Look at you,” I say, “There’s nothing 
of you,” “Tech, such skinny legs and arms”, but it doesn’t 
seem to make him feel guilty like itdoes Woody. Maybe that 
tactic only works when we’re all grown up some more. 

Anyway, the other night I tried to turn our meal 
upside down. We had a tomato soup (I know, dreadfully out 
of season but a man was desperate) into which I warmed half 
a dozen ravioli pouches and, would you believe it, a handful 
of washed spinach. 

Tom ate all the soup, one ravioli and ignored the 
spinach. I didn’t command, I didn’t barter and I didn’t plea. 
Completely stoic. Looking back now, I think he found the 
whole experience a bit weird. He thought it was weird! / 
thought it was downright bizarre that the all time guaranteed, 
lip-smacking meal is only deemed such when the format 
stays the same. Td like to say that I’ve learnt something 
about feeding young children and will pass these insights on 
through these pages. I'd like to say that. 

We feed hundreds of different kids at our café each 
year. It’s notarestaurant geared as such to children, we don’t 
have a specific children’s menu, for example, but we always 
make them welcome. Naturally, if the kids are happy it 
means less pressure on surrounding adults and enhances the 


dining experi- 
ence for all. 
Anyway, I 
usually ask 
the child con- 
cerned what 
they like to 
eat, starting 
simply. As if 
Pm working 
out a combination lock, really. Rice, yes, some broccoli, 
okay, lemon sauce and alfalfa sprouts on top. No problem, 
one bowlful coming right up. l’ m exemplifying here in order 
to contrast with the dreaded ‘chip’ syndrome. Maybe I’ve 
got another chip on my shoulder about chips but don’t get me 
wrong, I adore well cooked chips in their right place and 
setting. Chips at home are a special treat, I imagine, yet all 
too often provide the standard when eating out with kids. 
Hardly the proper introduction to the bounteous crops which 
Nature and diligence provide. 

Intellectually, I know that this current penchant for 
ravioli is a whim, a stage, a phase that must pass. Emotion- 
ally difficult, I’m finding out, but temporary. And so is the 
“We’re going out for dinner with the kids, they’II eat hot 
chips” assumption. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the actual foods kids 
will eat and enjoy is not so much based on the product as on 
the fun of eating them. At the age of five, role playing 
dominates the gastronomic experience. For example, pasta 
and salad means more fun when the pasta is a cake and the 
salad is the icing and the broccoli is the jelly bean. Even the 
old steamed vegetables rate well when they’re cut julienne 
style and ‘templed’ on the plate and eaten like a game of pick 
up sticks. And poached fruit in the morning is a life saver for 
hungry castaways on a desert island. Like pennies in the 
Christmas pudding, it is the presentation, the colour, the life, 
the sheer creative energy to the plate which will help our kids 
appreciate all foods as they grow. So help me Santa Claus, 
I hope that’s right. 


Buckwheat pancakes 

“Kasha cakes for tea, kasha cakes for tea, ho, hi, 
we’re gonna fry, and eat with broccoli”! 

First make the kasha. Two cups of buckwheat grains 
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in a bowl get mixed with one egg until all the grains are 
coated. In a heavy saucepan with a lid, dry the grains over 
a medium heat, stirring regularly. This takes three to four 
minutes and will ensure the grains remain separate when 
cooked. Next, add water to the pot — hot water if you like 
— so the water level is a rough inch higher than the grains. 
(Basically, if you’re okay with the absorption method of rice 
cooking, the buckwheat won’t present any problem.) Turn 
up the heat, pop the heavy lid on the pot and bring to the boil. 

Remove the saucepan from the heat, keep warm and 
let the grains steam and absorb the water. Fluff with a fork 
after 15 minutes and rest for 15 minutes more. Cool. Now, 
make a batter, you know, a couple of beaten eggs, splash of 
milk, chuck in some flour (wheat or buckwheat, your choice), 
a little seasoning. 

And fold in the cooked buckwheat. Enough to make 
the Kasha dominant whilst still retaining the cohesion of the 
pancake. Fry a spoonful at atime in a little oil over a medium 
flame. Keep the cooked pancakes warm. Meanwhile, or 
prior, make a broccoli and cheese sauce. A thin white sauce 
first, maybe a little splash of white wine, some grated tasty 
cheese and a chunky handful of pre-blanched broccoli. “Oh, 
Kasha cakes for tea...” 


Arancini 

This Italian dish made from leftover rice or risotto is 
really quite simple and a favourite food among rug rats who 
think fried potatoes are the best food ever. For each arancini 
take a quarter of a cup of cold cooked rice. Healthy adults 
might require three or four to make a meal. 

Place the necessary amount of rice in a large mixing 
bowl. For each quarter cup add a sprinkle of chopped chives, 
diced cooked carrots, peas, silver beet, (dried) oregano, salt 
and pepper. Or any combination of your choosing. Mix 
thoroughly. 

Depending on the state of the rice you are using you 
may need to bind the mixture. Check by scooping up a small 
handful and pressing it into a ball. Throw from one hand to 
the other and back again. Has it held together? Really well? 
If not, try one of these options. First, beaten eggs, mixed 
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through the rice one at a time. Second, use a portion of 
reserved rice that has been thoroughly ground in the food 
processor. Third, and my personal favourite, is one to two 
cooked potatoes that have been blended for a minute to 
stretch the starch content. Add sparingly, remember that the 
rice is the feature here. 

Okay. Let’s assume yov’ ve got a good mixture, light 
yet solid, and free of Iceberg Syndrome (you know, where 
your patties ‘calve’ like something just out of the Antarctic 
Region). 

Now, wet your hands and press small amounts of the 
rice mixture together to form balls that are halfway between 
golf and tennis. Or make quenelles; more of that later. 

As each ball is formed press a small cube of mozza- 
rella or similar melting cheese into the centre. This is the 
hidden surprise of each ball and can vary according to 
availability and your own tastes. As each ball is completed 
lay it in a shallow sided tray of breadcrumbs. Please make 
your own, commercial breadcrumbs have no flavour. Shake 
the tray and watch the balls roll around, coating themselves 
in crumbs in the process. This is a good job for young 
children to do. 

Frying can be messy and tedious I know. And frying 
arancini is no different. Patience is the key. Recognise you 
will only cook three to four at a time. Put enough oil in a 
medium sized saucepan to cover half the depth of each ball. 
Get the temperature just right and have your oven on low 
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with the door slightly ajar. Place arancini in the oil then go 
look out at the backyard or a distant view or check the 
mailbox if it’s handy. Come back in two minutes and use a 
slotted spoon to turn the balls over. Everything okay? Wipe 
down the bench covered in breadcrumbs and bits of rice. 
Wash you face. Stretch and yawn. Go and take the balls out 
of the oil. Drain. Place on a tray in the oven. Repeat until 
all the balls are cooked or you are completely relaxed. 

Arancini are traditionally served with a good tomato 
sauce. I also like them with bitter lettuce tossed in a lemon 
dressing sweetened with apple juice. 

Quenelles: Arancini or other composite foods shaped 
like Aussie Rules footballs. Untouched by human hands. 
Get two large dessertspoons and a cup of water to keep the 
spoons set with. Hold a spoon horizontally in each hand so 
the cups face inwardly toward each other. This is your 
‘position’. Scoop a spoonful of food, holding it in normal 
spoon fashion. Using your other hand, press spoon number 
two down over the mixture, podlike. As you press the top 
spoon down, insinuate the edge furthest from you and scoop 
the mixture off the bottom spoon. Reverse roles and scoop 
again. And again. And again if necessary. Place finished 
quenelle in the breadcrumbs. Continue and believe me, you 
will get quicker. Meanwhile, issue a household challenge, 
all you need are more spoons. 


Boiled eggs in peanut sauce 

Let’s take the recipe for boiled eggs as given. There 
are many versions of peanut sauce. This one begins with 
peanut oil. For four people heat four tablespoons of peanut 
oil in a heavy saucepan. Add one large diced onion, three 
chopped cloves of garlic and an inch of chopped ginger. Fry 
until soft. Add one cup of preferred choice peanut butter, 
two to four tablespoons of lemon juice, a teaspoon of minced 
chilli and some salt if necessary. Stir constantly as you add 
two cups of water and a splash of soy. 

I like to add a purée of roasted red pepper at this point, 
deseeded and with the skin removed. The pepper is absorbed 
into the sauce providing a richer texture and a deeper taste. 
Keep this a secret. 

Youcan gently simmer this for ten minutes or an hour 
but keep an eye on it. The peanut butter will continue to 
thicken. Add some more liquid — water, soy, lemon juice 
— to keep the pan from burning. Taste regularly; a good 
peanut sauce should not cloy on the palate. When ready, put 
the sauce in a deep sided ceramic dish with the shelled eggs. 
Serve with plenty of rice and a cannell of hard vegetables 
‘gado gado’ style. 


Lemon grass 

I’ve really taken to lemon grass, forever hoping that 
this year (or next) my newly purchased clump will make it 
through the winter frosts. Dried, or rehydrated, stalks are 
okay sometimes but I-can’t bring myself to use them in 
cooking if there’s an option. ‘After all, we strain our lemon 


grass tea but who wants to strain the dinner? Not me, for one. 

I assume that a good, healthy, fresh stalk of lemon 
grass will yield about 80 grams of minced pulp. To achieve 
this: wash it well and discard any dry outer husks. Trim the 
top and bottom, leaving about 15 cm of useable stalk. Ona 
solid surface, give the lemon grass a sound bruising with a 
heavy blunt object, pretending it’s a multinational company 
hellbent on agri-business in marginal land; or a political 
system locking one in to unenviable choices. Come on, bash 
it up and down the length and breadth and fabric of its 
society. It’s just a little piece of lemon grass that never hurt 
nobody? No Way! Think globally, act locally. Express 
yourself, represent me, I trust you. 

Yes, well, got a bit carried away then I think. Still, I 
assume the lemon grass is sorry it ever coined the term 
Central Stock Exchange. 

Now, using your biggest, sharpest knife or a hatchet 
meat cleaver chop the stalk crossways as finely as you can. 
If you have a food processor, scrape the near-defeated 
threads into the bowl and process thoroughly, trickling in a 
little water if necessary for a smooth churning. Otherwise, 
keep chopping by hand as if fora fine parsley garnish. Sound 
like alot of work? Well, itis, but so is saving the world from 
itself. Doesn’t mean it’s not worth the effort, does it? 

I have, on occasion when pressed for‘fime, skimped 
on this preparation and always regret doing so. An otherwise 
good and fragrant sauce, ruined by the repetitive texture of 
old, grey chaff, which then has to be located and disposed of 
from a mouth over-stuffed as usual. Forget it, make the 
effort, do it right. 

To make a dipping or stir fry sauce featuring lemon 
grass: for each minced stalk gently fry one large onion in 
three odd tablespoons of oil and add at least some of the 
following: four to five cloves of garlic, one to three tea- 
spoons of fresh minced chilli, three tablespoons of fish 
sauce, three tablespoons of tamari soy, one tablespoon of 
ground roasted sesame seeds, two tablespoons of fresh 
chopped coriander, one teaspoon of a favourite curry spice, 
two tablespoons of lemon juice, two spring onions (chopped), 
half a teaspoon of sesame oil and, of course, the lemon grass. 
Stir through the gently frying onion until thoroughly mixed 
and the fragrances rise freely. 

In addition, to make a poaching sauce or soup base: 
add four or more cups of hot water or stock, a cup of coconut 
milk, some salt and pepper, bring this to the boil, cover and 


‘simmer gently for half an hour or more. A stock made from 


crustacean shells is particularly tasty in this combination. 

Well, all this chat about lemon grass has given me an 
ice cream idea so I'd better away and try it out. Results next 
time! Cheers. 


If you want to sample Gary's cooking, drop in to the 
Cosy Corner Café next time you're in Hepburn Springs 
in Central Victoria. You can see Gary's technique 
with children first hand. 
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Technology 


— will it still 


respect you in the morning? 


— The Centre for Appropriate Technology in Alice Springs — 


How would you feel if a government forced you to move from your rural, low-impact 
lifestyle into a new place, with ‘alien’ and fragile high-consumption appliances and 
facilities? Wouldn’t you be annoyed? The Centre for Appropriate Technology in 
Alice Springs helps remote Aboriginal communities with creative, low impact solu- 
tions to lifestyle problems which white bureaucrats and politicians have aggravated. 


by Alan Thomas Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


6 6 T HE Centre for Appropriate Technology (CAT) 


is an organisation in Alice Springs which 

aims to empower people in remote Aborigi- 
nal communities to sustain lifestyles which are satisfying, 
appropriate to their aspirations, and which don’t rely on 
complex devices and constructions.” 

That sounds like the lofty ambitions of academics 
who’ ve never visited the Outback, but the amazing thing is 
that such a place really exists, and it fulfils these visionary 
aims. These aren’t the officially listed aims of the CAT, but 
this is my impression after a whirlwind visit to the Centre in 
June this year. 

I’ve heard snippets about the CAT for years but never 
read anything substantial about their work, even though 
several Earth Garden readers over the years have asked me 
about the Centre. 

The CAT is unique in Australia — possibly in the 
world — because it has forged a highly practical and sympa- 
thetic approach to dealing with the daily lifestyle problems 
of remote Aboriginal people and their communities. A lot of 


& Centre for 
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34 Priest St, PR: 83 1400 
Alice Springs College of TAFE 


The CAT site in Alice Springs is overflowing and the Centre 
desperately needs funding for a new site and buildings. 
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Earth Gardeners get frustrated with the grind of boring daily 
lives in unfulfilling jobs in stressful, smog-filled environ- 
ments, but imagine the lifestyle frustrations of having for- 
eign housing, power, water, sewerage, education and lan- 
guage systems foisted on top of your traditional lifestyle, and 
then being expected to live like a high-consumption West- 
erner and be grateful for the government funding! 

This is what’s expected of remote Aboriginal com- 
munities by many bureaucrats doling out funds from cities 
like Darwin and Canberra, when the locals have never been 
consulted about their wishes and needs, let alone whether the 
systems being foisted on them are innately useful. 

For example, what’s the point of dumping a flush 
toilet system on a remote Aboriginal community, if it re- 
quires scarce water resources to run, and an unwieldy 
contract with an unreliable plumber from a distant city to 
maintain? And why should Aboriginal people be forced to 
cook like ‘whitefellas’, when for 60 millenia they’ ve happily 
cooked their tucker their own way? These are some of the 
issues which have been tackled by the CAT since it was 
established with an Aboriginal Board of management some 
15 years ago. 


CAT’s philosophy 

The Centre has developed a philosophy of ‘technacy’, 
which recognises that technology must be centred in its 
social context, and cannot be usefully regarded independent 
of its social environment. 

As CAT Assistant Director, Kurt Seeman, says, 
“You must perceive technology as having social conse- 
quences”. This philosophy is something Earth Gardeners 
understand, and apparently the CAT-coined term ‘technacy’ 
is making its way into the Macquarie dictionary. 

Dr Bruce Walker has been the Director of the Centre 
for 15 years now, and has a background in industrial arts and 


x 


CAT Board Chairperson, Jim Bray, right, 
and NTRC Co-ordinator, Michael Adams, in the CAT workshop 
with the newly-developed bush stove. 


design. Dr Walker was appointed to head the CAT after doing field work 
fora PhD thesis on the science of human settlements in a remote Arnhem 
Land Aboriginal community. His appointment came from a recognition 
that the fledgling ‘outstation movement’, of Aboriginal people returning 
to smaller settlements and more traditional lifestyles, wasn’t getting the 
support it needed. 

“I suppose one of the CAT’s strengths is that we approach tasks 
from the perspective of remote Aboriginal communities, rather than from 
an urban view which wants Aboriginal people to live that suburban way,” 
says Dr Walker. 

The operations of CAT have been influenced by the work of 
Schumacher, who wrote the classic text, Small is Beautiful. There are 60 
students at CAT in formal training, plus many others in more casual 
learning, and 35 staff. Most students come from Aboriginal communities 
around Central Australia, although when I visited there were two 
students from Broome in WA, and the Centre is now overflowing. 

There’s a desperate need for Territory and Federal politicians to 
recognise the good, hard work done by the Centre, and provide it with the 
funds for a larger site and new buildings. 

The polite staff at the CAT wouldn’t put it as bluntly as this, but 
because the work they tackle isn’t politically ‘sexy’ the CAT’s requests 
for funding seem to fall on deaf ears. No other type of education, training 
or technology centre in Australia seems to have the ground-breaking 
approach of the CAT. 


Board Chairperson 

The current Chairperson of the CAT Board is a wise and respected 
man named Jim Bray. Jim has worked all over the Territory in various 
jobs, such as managing hostels and working on drilling rigs. He’s also 


the residential manager for the Centre, where it’s 
easy to imagine the students seeing Jim as a 
knowledgeable father figure, who can provide 
guidance. Many of the students who enrol at the 
CAT have had bad experiences in the traditional 
education system, and the approach at CAT gives 
them confidence to learn skill appropriate to their 
backgrounds and lifestyles. 

Apart from the live-in students in perma- 
nent courses, Jim supervises visiting groups from 
as far away as Ernabella in South Australia where, 
as he puts it, the kids come to be taught that: 
“There’s a bigger world out there than Ernabella”’. 


What does CAT do? 


The easiest way to illustrate some of the 
CAT’s work is with practical examples currently 
being developed in the Centre’s workshop, such 
as the bush stove. The stove was Jim Bray’s idea, 
and it comes from “listening to people and trying 
to design what they want”. a 

“When I was a kid up north we all gathered 
around the bush stove on the verandah, to help 
Mum cook, and swap yarns. This was the focus of 
our social routines. These days, TVs are replacing 
this, but people still yearn for that way of living 
and cooking,” says Jim. 

The bush stove is portable and it’s on legs, 
so it can be positioned on the verandah like a 
barbecue, but the oven attached to it can be used 
for baking at the same time. It’s an example of 
low technology fitting in with traditional life- 
styles, rather than modern, high-tech appliances 
which require electricity or gas, and are stuck 
inside where, traditionally, many Arnhem Land 
people simply people don’t cook. 


swepy peon Aq ydes80j04g 


The CAT's newly-developed drum oven. 
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“How much technology do we really need to be 
happy?” asks Jim Bray. 


Workshop Products 


The Centre’s workshop has several purposes which 
fit together neatly. The workshop develops, tests and refines 
ideas for low-technology devices like the bush stove. It then 
gives the students practical experience with the engineering 
skills making and maintaining these devices. So the work- 
shop serves a training role but it also takes on outside work 


near Alice Springs (EG 73), and the showers at base camp 
were piping hot, thanks to a CAT Green rocket. 

Many Earth Gardeners who’ ve built their own hot 
water ‘donkeys’ and other bush shower set ups would envy 
a hot water service which is roaring hot in 15 minutes from 
a few finger-sized twigs burning up through the hollow 
centre of the tank, rapidly heating the water inside. When a 
Green rocket is attached to a 44 gallon water tank, it can heat 
enough water for a family group of up to 20 people. 

For remote Aboriginal outstations, family groups 


“How much technology do we really 
need to be happy?” asks Jim Bray. 


from communities and businesses which want something 
unusual or difficult, built to their specifications. Sometimes 
there are much wider applications for the workshop’s de- 
vices than the immediate need. 

For instance, the CAT developed what they call the 
‘Green rocket’ many years ago. This is a highly efficient 
bush hot water service made from a disused and modified LP 
gas cylinder. A few year back I spent time on a camel safari 


A student puts the finishing touches to another ‘Green rocket’ 
hot water service for outback communities and outstations. 
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and clans, any other type of hot water service just isn’t a 
practical option. So again, the CAT makes the technology 
appropriate to the lifestyle, rather than the other way around, 
as we find with the increasing homogenisation of world 
cultures by the production of mass-consumer appliances 
which ‘herd’ cultures together to live the same way. 


Drum Oven 


The drum oven is another CAT innovation which has 
been installed in various Central Australian Aboriginal 
communities. It’s a large oven which has the firebox 
underneath (with air flaps to control temperature), and 
allows the heat to circulate within an enclosed ‘skin’ foreven 
and efficient cooking. It’s designed for large gatherings 
such as ceremonies and meetings where heaps of people 
need to be fed quickly and easily. 

Among other devices, CAT also makes hand-pow- 
ered washing machines, and pre-fabricated structures like 
ablution blocks which are easy to assemble and maintain. 


Education and Training 
The education and training programs are at the heart 
of CAT’s effectiveness. The Manager of Education and 
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Ron Talbot, Manager of Education and Training, describes 
some of the problem-solving procedures his students learn in 
the ATWORK course. 


Training is Ron Talbot, a thoughtful character whose com- 
mitment and compassion for his students is infectious. Ron 
manages the ATWORK (Aboriginal Technical Worker) 
program which has taken components of various TAFE 
trade courses and shaped them into a uniquely useful course 
for people from remote Aboriginal communities. ATWORK 
isa TAFE certificate course in Applied Design and Technol- 
ogy. Level One is a 450 hour, six month course, and Level 
Two isa 12 to 18 month course. The Centre recognises that 
students may have community obligations which prevent 
them from completing their courses in one six month slab, so 
records of progress and hours allow flexibility. 

The ATWORK course aims to teach people general 
skills which are appropriate to their lifestyles, rather than 
teaching them to specialise in one area. For instance, in a 
standard trade course an apprentice mechanic might study 
for four years and end up knowing how to fix 40 types of 
carburettors, but probably won’t have a 
clue how to wire up a house, fix a plumbing 
problem, or work out the best place to site 
anew community building — even if these 
skills are needed as much as a mechanic’s. 

“We're trying to produce generalists 
who can function in their community situ- 
ation. They'll have social and cultural 
knowledge, plus problem-solving skills, 
and applied design skills,” says Ron. 

“We're creating anew job category 
and study pathway for Aboriginal people, 
whichis far more appropriate to their needs 
than traditional job training.” 

“A lotof work goes in to supporting 
the self-esteem of the students, who must 
go back to their communities having the 
confidence to implement what they’ve 
learned here,” says Ron. 

“Many of our students have really 


Ron Talbot discusses mechanics in the CAT workshop with students, 


had the stuffing knocked out of them, and we help 
get them back together again.” 

The five main areas of training and educa- 
tion in the ATWORK course are: 

e Water 

e Waste 

e Transport 

e Communication, and 

e Shelter and environment. 

Within each sirand of the program, students 
tackle a project inside and outside the CAT. Ron 
describes the intriguing example of an ATWORK 
project outside the CAT which involved the stu- 
dents trying to solve the problems in some of the 13 
town camps around Alice Springs where the toilets 
were never in working order. 

This practical exercise develops the skills of 
the students in key areas, revolving around a three 
step process of: 

1. Prepare 2. Design 3. Implement. 

Once the students went out to the camps to find out 
why the toilets weren’t working, they came back to the 
classroom and designed a toilet system which would work, 
before installing it ‘in the field’ and monitoring the systems 
for any refinements. 

“Time and again we get people from communities 
saying to us, ‘But the tap’s still leaking’, or ‘The washing 
machine’s still busted’, even after it’s been fixed,” says Ron. 
“The reality is that the technology’s inappropriate to the 
situation.” 


External CAT courses 

CAT staff regularly hold classes under trees in the 
dry bed of the Todd River, where many Alice Springs 
Aboriginal people live. They recognise that many such 


who can learn on their own cars. 
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Architect, Su Groome, uses computers to help develop appropriate 


housing plans in the NTRC office. 


people will never venture into a traditional classroom, so the 
teacher goes to the students, and holds classes a la Plato. 
CAT staff also visit remote communities to run various 
courses requested by the community councils and advisers. 

Groups of interstate students come to stay at CAT 
and do parts of the ATWORK course, which has now been 
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ENVIRONMENT EQUIPMENT Pty. Ltd. a.c.. 064 489 854 
2/32 Jarrah Drive, Braeside, Vietoria, Australia 3195 


Telephone: (03) 587 2447 Facsimile: (03) 587 5622 
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going for two and ahalf years. In the future the 
course will work towards higher levels of train- 
ing which cover subjects like ‘Teaching 
ATWORK’, ‘Community Management’ and 
‘Enterprise’. 


National Technology Resource 
Centre 


A newly-established part of CAT is the 
National Technology Resource Centre, which 
is an independent national advisory service for 
all remote communities. During its initial 
three year funding the NTRC aims to empower 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people to 
control and use technologies for health and 
housing, and to increase training and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

NTRC Co-ordinator, Michael Adams, 
has an engineering background in small-scale 
health, sanitation and community development 
projects in countries like Lesotho in southern Africa where 
he worked for Freedom From Hunger. 

“We want the NTRC’s advice to communities to be 
inherently and immediately useful advice, not just general 
information and advice,” he says. 

For instance, the Ngukurr community on Roper River 
recently asked the NTRC’s advice about current options in 
water quality and treatment technology. The NTRC’s ad- 
vice helped the community formulate its own ideas about 
what was appropriate rather than having to rely on the vested 
views of commercial companies. 

Michael co-ordinates a number of staff in the NTRC 
(inaCAT-built pre-fabricated office), whose work dovetails 
with other parts of the CAT. Other NTRC staff include two 
architect/designers, Christian Tietz and Su Groome, who 
work on designing housing and developing products, such as 
the bush stove, as well as anewly-appointed housing officer, 
Matthew Parnell. 

The NTRC examines new technologies, and if appro- 
priate, recommends them to remote communities, via news- 
letters and fact sheets. The NTRC’s new pamphlets, e mail 
contacts, toll free phone number, newsletters and other 
means of communication signal a new period of broadening 
the awareness of the CAT and its work. 


Housing 


Matthew Parnell is in charge of consulting and con- 
struction projects for housing in remote communities. He is 
helping to renew the shelter focus of CAT, after the early 
days when CAT helped to establish the remote community 
of Kintore, near the Western Australian border, by helping 
to build tough and low maintenance pre-fabricated houses 
and sinking bores. 

Matthew has a background in building technology 


The NTRC’s building and construction consultant, 
Matthew Parnell, is researching more appropriate 
materials and construction methods 
for remote communities. 


and maintenance in New South Wales and Tasmania, and 
co-wrote the highly-respected Australian Solar Houses some 
years ago. 

One of Matthew’ s projects is Commonwealth funded, 
26 week employment programs on building projects in 
remote Aboriginal communities, with “communities acting 
as owner builders”. Matthew’s ideas are fairly simple, but 
not common, ina Central Australian housing industry which 
wants to get the contracts for building Aboriginal houses, get 
in and get out as quickly as possible. 


Mulga Bore project 


The Mulga Bore project is a simple yet inspiring 
example of new approaches to Aboriginal housing. At 
Mulga Bore, 180 km north-east of Alice Springs near the 
Sandover River, the community only had $29,000 left of 
their budget to build a workshop and single men’s quarters. 
So they decided to salvage the building materials from four 
houses which had been abandoned because of various cul- 
tural beliefs, and reuse them. 

Local building contractors weren’t interested in such 


a project, and didn’t want to supervise or train the Mulga 
Bore people, so CAT participated with 12 locals and to- 
gether they did all the work except the electrical sub- 
contracting and the concrete slabs. 

Dismantling and reusing these building materials 
gave the community the materials for their building, but just 
as importantly, local people did the work, in the process 
learning new building skills, from using simple power tools 
to oxy-acetylene and welding gear. Other communities in 
the region are now thinking of converting their unused 
buildings in a similar way. 

Matthew Parnell is researching different housing 
materials and approaches to construction, and mentions the 
example of an Aboriginal corporation near Alice Springs 
which wants to build a fully-autonomous, demonstration 
mudbrick home. 

He says: “I want to see community involvement in 
building houses from local materials and labour. If more 
people are involved in construction, they’re more likely to be 
interested in maintenance,” he says. 

The CAT now has a branch in Cairns, and some 
Queensland Aboriginal groups wantto extend the ATWORK 
training program into north Queensland and thë islands of 
the Torres Strait. 

And if more people thought like the staff at CAT, 
Australia might be a more self-sufficient, compassionate, 
and less-consuming society. 


I want to invest 
with confidence 
in over 70 different 


ethical 
investments! 


You can invest your savings and superannuation in: 


e Saving Habitat and Rare Species 
e Low Energy Technologies 
e Clean Water 
e Affordable Housing 
e Recycling 
and earn a competitive financial return from investing in 
the Australian Ethical Trusts: 


e Conveniently œ With confidence 
e For a competitive return 
e With as little as $1,000 
e Monthly savings plan option 
For full details, make a free call to 1 800 021 227. 


The Australian Ethical Trusts are managed by Australian Ethical Investment Ltd, ACN 003 188 
+930, which was established in 1986 to pool investor savings to create a more fair and sustainable 
society. Investment can only be made on the application form bound into the lodged and registered 


prospectus dated 25th October, 1994, available from: 


Australian Ethical Invegtment Ltd 
Suite 66, Canberra Business Centre, Bradfield Street, Downer ACT 2602 
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USING FOREST 
FRIENDLY TIMBERS 


Rather than using sensitive native forest timbers, we can build with sustainable 
alternatives from Australia’s massive plantation estate, and recycled timber 
suppliers. And using eco-friendly timbers needn’t reduce our options for quality or 
aesthetics as owner builders, architects or designers. Judith presents information 
gathered for Buyer-Logical Options (see box opposite). 


by Judith Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


i T OREST-FRIENDLY timber is quite simply timber 


that doesn’t kill or terminate an ecosystem. A forest 


is a total living unit supporting a diverse range of 


insects, animal and plant life. Trees, or ‘timber’ as some 
people prefer to view them, are simply one element, so when 
glossy woodchip industry advertisements talk about ‘grow- 
ing it all back’, they’re looking only at the timber, because 
that’s the only part of a forest which interests them. 

If we don’t use forest friendly timbers we are actively 


aiding the destruction of irreplaceable ecological systems. If 


managed properly, timber plantations can be grown and 
cropped every 40 to 70 years like fields of wheat, but native 
forests can take 300 years to regrow. What we’re talking 
about is not destroying other species’ homes to build ours. 

Few Australians want to see our remaining oldgrowth 
and wilderness forests sawn up or sent to Japan as woodchips. 
According to ANU Researcher, Dr Tony Norton, we only 
have two percent of our oldgrowth eucalypt forests left, yet 
when we go to the hardware to buy OB hardwood, or specify 
Tassie oak flooring or messmate parquetry for our new home 
or renovation, we may unwittingly be buying a slice of this 
remaining oldgrowth forest heritage of Tasmania, Victo- 
ria, or New South Wales. 

Many rare, threatened and endan- 
gered species rely on these precious for- 
ests for their survival. 

So even though we may like the 
look of beautiful Australian native for- 
est timbers, do we really want to look 
back in 20 years time and realise that 
our beautiful new kitchen in 1995 helped 
snuff out the long-footed potoroo, the 
Leadbeater’s possum, powerful owls, or tiger 


quolls? Regional extinction leads to species extinction, and 
extinction is forever. 


Consumers’ choice 


The consumer is to the manufacturer what the voter 
is to the politician. Politicians cannot survive without our 
vote, nor can the manufacturer survive without the con- 
sumer. We have power in this case. Architects and their 


' clients, along with owner builders and designers, are all 


‘buyers’, in the position to specify forest-friendly timbers, 
and save our remaining native forests. 

A Melbourne Age article of 22 June this year showed 
that only 35 percent of all forest cover in Victoria remain 
standing today. Yet the Federal Government plans to allow 
another 20 percent to become the sole domain of the timber 
industry, leaving only 15 percent of what was here in 1788. 


Regenerated forests 

Many people make the mistake of thinking it’s okay 
to log regrowth forests, as long as we don’t log oldgrowth 
forests. Regenerated forests such as the Wombat in Central 
Victoria, are being logged for the third time — currently for 
house frames, parquetry floors and woodchips. Often these 
areas are close to cities and are the 
‘lungs’ offering clean air and wa- 
ter. Regenerated native forests are 
just as important to us as oldgrowth 
— they are not plantations. 

The woodchip industry is keen 
to portray regrowth forest timber as 
friendly. A good friend of mine is a 
leading architect in the Adelaide Hills. 
The timber industry has assured her via 
a timber merchant that current supplies of 
jarrah are plantation-grown. But the Western 


CHOOSE PLANTATION TIMBER 
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Australian Government department, CALM, confirms that 
there are simply no jarrah plantations. This so-called plan- 
tation timber was supplied to my friend by a timber merchant 
to be used hidden under the floor as joists! 


Simply not sustainable 

In the early 1990s the Federal Government’s Re- 
source Assessment Commission (RAC) held a two year 
inquiry into the timber industry. According to page 123 of 
Volume One of their July 1992 Report, the Commission 
failed to find any large areas of forest that had been managed 
on a sustained yield basis (where the forests are regrowing 
as quickly as they’re logged). 


Oldgrowth 


Oldgrowth spells big timber - huge diameter logs 
provide the massive beams which people proudly show off 
in their homes. If architects and designers continue to 
specify these oldgrowth timbers, then they'll be looked back 
on as the creators of Museums Of Destruction, and history 
will judge them harshly because the facts are here and now. 

Unless we are prepared to use recycled timbers then 
hardwood 300 X 100 mm and 250 mm X 50 mm are out! 
Specifying such timbers specifies the end of habitats. Archi- 
tects have a moral obligation to tell clients where these 
timbers comes from. 


Imported timbers 
Australians now know that buying and using tropical 


Buyer-Logical Options is an emerging group of forest activists 
which aims to link up with ‘Green-minded’ architects, builders, 
engineers, owner builders and designers to use consumer power 
to end the use of precious native forest timbers. The group aims 
to provide accurate information about plantation and recycled 
timber alternatives, so that consumers can vote with their pockets 
not to continue supporting unsustainable forestry activities. 

The objectives of Buyer-Logical Options are to: 

* encourage use of alternatives to native forest hardwoods (unless 
recycled) 

¢ work with trade, industry and consumer groups to gather and 
distribute information about such alternatives; and 

* encourage governments to provide employment opportunities 
with well-funded restructuring packages aimed at the people most 
vulnerable to the social dislocation which may result from the 
above. (For example, the restructuring packages for timber 
workers when logging ended on Fraser Island.) 

Native hardwood timber is already finding it difficult to 
compete with plantation alternatives. Every year, over the past 20 
years, there has been a 2.7 percent drop in the production of sawn 
timber from native forests, and a corresponding increase in 
plantation timber production, importation and use. At the same 
time, export woodchipping has increased exponentially. In theory, 


What Is Buyer-Logical Options? 


The two-feet tall powerful owls 
(Australia's largest) such as those 
endangered in the regrowth 
Wombat Forest of Central 
Victoria, are powerful reasons 
why we can't use native forest 
timbers just because they 
mightn't come from oldgrowth 
forests. 


timbers spells death for the forests and cultures of these 
regions. We can’t rely on any labelling system or industry 
claims about the source of tropical timbers — or even North 
American timbers, such as oregon — so morally, we just 
can’t use them. If people know where timber comes from 
they can make educated decisions. a 


Market forces for plantations 

The following market forces are also forcing archi- 
tects and owner builders to get familiar with plantation 
timbers: 
1. Public pressure is pushing the timber industry out of 
native forests. (According to a Melbourne Age Saulwick 


no export woodchip operations can exist without associated 
sawlogging operations (remember the industry line that opera- 
tions are sawlog driven, not woodchip-driven?). Even a small 
drop in native forest timber sales could see large sections of this 
industry teetering. 

Public pressure and awareness during the campaign to 
halt the Wesley Vale pulp mill in northern Tasmania in the late 
1980s created the demand for recycled paper products. Consum- 
ers now have the chance to save their public forests by supporting 
Buyer-Logical Options. 

If you know of any builders who use exclusively planta- 
tion or recycled timber, please contact Buyer-Logical Options. 
If you’re about to build a new home, or renovate, specify 
plantation timbers, and don’t accept the (natural) tendency of 
builders and architects to want to go on specifying the same 
(native) timbers they always have. That’s simply not a good 
enough reason any longer. 

Any support for Buyer-Logical Options or ideas will be 
gratefully received and widely disseminated. Contact Jill Red- 
wood (Earth Garden’s Jillaroo Farm Hints Editor) at RSD 
Goongerah, Victoria, 3888, or Jayne Weepers at Environment 
Victoria on (03) 9348 9044, or The Wilderness Society on (03) 
9670 5229. 
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poll of earlier this year, 63% of Australians don’t want native 
forests logged at all.) 

2. The timber industry relies on massive public subsidies to 
keep logging and woodchipping native forests. In fact, a 
1994 analysis of logging in Victoria by former La Trobe 
University law and economics lecturer, Dr Andrew Dragun, 
showed that Victorians are paying between $50 million and 
$385 million per year (in government subsidies) to have 
their forests cut down. 

3. Overseas plantation imports — particularly pine and 
oregon from New Zealand — are flooding onto the Austral- 
ian market and are now beginning to swamp the native 
timber industry. 


what little native forests still survive until hardwood planta- 
tion timber is more widely available. 


Use of Pine 

The use of radiata should be seen as an architectural 
challenge. We can use pine for virtually anything: structural 
work, flooring, cladding, mouldings — even stumps, as 
shown by new houses along the Great Ocean Road in 
Victoria. 

It is important to consider the incredibly wide range 
of finishes available if the light colour of the timber is not the 
desired effect. Once again, this is a challenge to designers. 
The photograph on the back cover of this edition of Earth 


“We may think that pine plantations look ugly but 
a freshly logged native forest looks even worse.” 


4. Australia’s plantations are taking over native timber 
markets at a rapid rate. Listen to these quotations from the 
plantation industry itself. The Managing Director of SEAS 
Sapfor, one of Australia’s largest plantation growers and 
processors, said in the Sunday Age on 15 January this year: 

“We’ll get to the stage where we don’t have to log 
native forests at all in the next two to five years. The 
softwood industry, within a couple of years, will be able to 
meet the entire market requirements of the Australian build- 
ing industry.” 

And Henry Penn, Executive General Manager of 
CSR Softwoods, Australia’s largest timber producer, said: 

“The new Oberon sawmill will increase total log 
throughput to 1.6 million cubic metres — all from planta- 
tions.” (1.6 million cubic metres is equivalent to Australia’s 
entire sawn timber output from native forests!) 

It is clear that the building industry must adjust. It is 
up to architects and owner builders now to learn to reshape 
both design and structural approaches to cope with con- 
sumer demand and materials available. 


How can we use 
Forest Friendly Timbers? 


It’s one thing to tell people why native timbers should 
be left as forests, but it’s another to show people practical 
alternatives. So we have to understand which plantation 
timbers are available, and where they comes from. 


Pinus Radiata 

Pine is available all over Australia. We have to come 
to terms with the fact that none of us like the look of a pine 
plantation. But we have to look at them as a stop gap until 
hardwood plantations are available. We may think that pine 
plantations look ugly but a freshly logged native forest looks 
even worse, so these plantations can take the pressure off 
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Garden shows recycled timbers from Nullarbor Forest Tim- 
ber Industries in Echuca, finished with pine mouldings 
which have been ‘crackle varnished’ and ‘distressed’, so it’s 
virtually impossible to tell that they are new pine. 


Hoop pine can be used for external applications: the decking 
and posts of this boat are treated plantation hoop pine. 


Plantation timber is here today: the entire frame of 
this building is made from plantation hoop pine. 


CCA Treated Pine 


The use of green (tanalized) treated pine is a trade- 
off. This is a treatment developed in New Zealand which 
chemically seals the timber from rot and insect attack. There 
are documented concerns of the CCA chemicals (chro- 
mium-copper-arsenic) leaching into the soil, and disposal of 
the waste chemicals can be a problem. In fact, the CCA 
treatment plant at Trentham in Central Victoria is listed by 
the EPA as one of Victoria’s most toxic sites. If you are 
prepared to use treated pine, paint it. 


Hoop pine (NSW and Queensland) 

Hoop pine (Araucaria) is the only native tropical 
timber grown successfully in plantations within Australia. 
Large plantations of hoop and extensive marketing is putting 
hoop out into mainstream building markets all around Aus- 
tralia. Hoop is manufactured into plywood.and can replace 
all rainforest ply available on the market. Hoop is available 
in the same forms as radiata including mouldings. But a 
vital warning is to avoid, large slabs, or clear grade hoop, 
which are likely to be from oldgrowth timber, 

According to an Australian wholesale timber mer- 
chant contacted by Earth Garden, hoop pine is cheaper than 
oldgrowth Canadian oregon, and has a similar 'F' rating 
(strength). In 1993 Australia had 47,126 hectares of hoop 
pine plantation. 


Slash (NSW and Queensland) 

Slash pine (pinus Elliotti) is very similar to hoop. It’s 
grown in 75,027 hectares of plantations in south east Queens- 
land and is available as a high-quality veneer. It is cheaper 
than imported rainforest veneers and equal in strength, 
hardness and appearance. 


Poplar 

Poplar is grown in plantations, mainly in New South 
Wales and New Zealand. Some of the Australian plantations 
were established for the matchstick industry. Poplar yields 
an attractive white timber witha fine grain and can be stained 
to any shade. Reconstituted poplar veneer is particularly 
useful as a substitute for rainforest veneers. 


Douglas Fir . 

Douglas fir (also known as oregon) is grown in 
plantations in western Victoria and New Zealand (in limited 
quantities). It can be used both aboveground and where 
exposed to the weather. 

If exposed to the weather, Douglas Fir must be 
adequately waterproofed and maintained. If the oregon can 
positively be identified as coming from New Zealand, rather 
than from the US or Canada, its use is encouraged. This 
plantation-grown variety has a looser grain than the Cana- 
dian and American versions and does not have such high 
load-bearing qualities. 


Recycled timbers 

Recycled timbers are by no means an infinite re- 
source, and sometimes they’re very expensive, but once 
again these timbers have to be seen as a stop gap over the next 
20' to 30 years, as the plantation industry develops and 
diversifies. Slowly, tree plantations are being integrated into 
farming. As these farming practices develop so will the 
availability of more varied and interesting timbers. 

We have to protect our forests from destruction and 
utilise farming possibilities for timber. 


Laminated veneer lumber 

Laminated veneer lumber (LVLs) are becoming more 
widely used as beams. Itis important however to understand 
that Tass Beams or LVL from Tasmania are more likely to 
contain “Tassie Oak’ whichis not an environmentally sound 
timber, 

Wood that has. gone into Tass Beams could come 
from oldgrowth as well as regenerated forests. LVL should 
only be made from plantation timber (radiata), but be aware 
that LVLs are glued under pressure. The glue is phenol 
formaldehyde, but some companies such as CSR, are start- 
ing to use non-toxic glues. Once again, a toxic stop-gap. 


Glued Wood, Composite Products 

There are:a few responsible manufacturers who are 
using non-toxic glues, no formaldehyde and 100 percent 
sustainably-hatvested wood. Consumers must speak out 
and demand that these non-toxic, lower-impact alternatives 
be made more readily available. If these glued wood 
products are made from hoop pine or radiata, they’ re fine. 


Finger-jointing 

Finger-jointing is a process whereby small pieces of 
timber and off-cuts, which might otherwise have been dis- 
carded, are joined together to form longer members. Finger- 
jointed floorboards are a better alternative to the use of long, 
single-length floorboards because long boards usually have 
come from very large, very old, majestic trees. If finger- 
jointed timbers are from native forests it’s not on, but if 
they’re made from plantation timbers, it’s fine. 
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Radial sawn timber: Andy Knorr, of Radcon in South Gippsland, Victoria, has developed and patented a revolu- 
tionary new method of sawing timber, which makes radial cuts (into the log) not quarter-sawn cuts (across the 
log). This means young, smaller diameter, plantation-grown timbers can be used instead of precious native trees, 
and far less of the log is wasted. Andy's radially sawn timber has been used to build many impressive structures, 
such as the Eltham library, and homes throughout Gippsland, such as the one above right. 


Valwood 

Valwood is a material developed in Western Aus- 
tralia and uses regrowth jarrah thinnings and Tassie blue 
gum plantation thinnings. The small pieces of regrowth 
hardwood 10 mm thick and 80 mm wide are glue-laminated 
together, which enables enables quality sawn timber to be 


obtained from younger trees. This is an excellent way of 


using plantations earlier than previously possible. 


A Built Environment 


‘A Built Environment’ is a highly unusual design, con- 
struction and joinery business based in Canberra, which 
attempts a completely ethical approach to building struc- 
tures. The partners in ‘A Built Environment’ are Dave 
Hodgkin, who is a licensed builder trained in fine wood- 
work and wood technology, and Paul Gibson, an honours 
graduate in architecture. The two aim to build structures 
which don’t destroy the planet, which employ nice people 
in an ethical manner, to do a high quality job for a 
reasonable price. (Pity they can’t franchise themselves all 
around Australia!) 

Practical examples of the company’s approach 
include passive solar design principles (even to the point of 
jacking up and rotating a house to orient it towards the sun), 
and using building materials which minimise environmen- 
tal impact. In a male-dominated building industry, ‘ABE’ 
has a positive discrimination policy to employ and train 
women. If you’re interested in ABE’s architecture, build- 
ing, carpentry, design or joinery work, you can call Dave 
or Paul on (06) 247 6988, or fax (06) 247 6944. Earth 
Garden hopes to present a feature article on practical 
examples of ABE’s work in an upcoming edition. 
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Radial Sawing 

Radial sawing is a radical new method of sawing 
timber from far smaller diameter logs. This allows the use 
of plantation timber from a much earlier age, and could 
rapidly hasten our use of plantation timber — both hard- 
wood and softwood. 

Radial sawing inventor and patentor, Andy Knorr, of 
Radcon in South Gippsland, desperately needs consumer 
support for radial sawing because the native forest timber 
industry sees this as a further threat from plantation competi- 
tors, and is not embracing this method. 


Attitudes and Training 

If we keep using oldgrowth and native timbers, will 
these houses still look attractive in 10 years, when public 
condemnation will be even louder? We’re talking about 
changing our traditional attitudes to timber. 

For example, an exposed fascia of oldgrowth oregon 
has always been considered far more aesthetically pleasing 
than younger NZ plantation oregon. This attitude has to 
change through the architectural creativity and engineering 
skills of our up and coming designers who must accept this 
problem as a challenge, and solve it. 

I understand that by insisting on plantation timber 
we’re specifying blond timbers only, but we also have to 
consider the huge variety of finishes available, and again use 
our design capabilities to achieve the desired effect. 

Practising architects have made it clear that the 
majority of their clients don’t know what kind of timber they 
wantand go so far as to say they don’teven know if they want 
a dark timber or a light timber. The challenge 1s now 
squarely at the feet of architects, designers, owner builders 
and people about to buy kit homes or project homes. 


Wattle 


Makes A 


k 


Imagine making mud pies all day and throwing them at a wall. Sound like fun? 


ahd Daub 
Comeback 


EE E 
Bos we i un eS 


You can end up with a house! The ancient method of earth building called ‘wattle and daub’ 
is resurfacing around Australia as people realise how suitable the method can be for owner 
builders. Walter and Gisela Duber run a design, drafting and construction business at 
Possum Brush near Taree in New South Wales, and these photographs show how they did it. 


ALTER and Gisela Duber’s home is 
Tudor style with wattle and daub infill 
walls. The principle of wattle and 


daub is simple. First build the structural shell 
(frame) of your home. Then make a simple wooden 
‘framework’ on which you can slap piles of mud 
until you have a nice thick infill wall. You don’t 
need to make mudbricks, and you don’t need the 
framework of rammed earth (pisé). You just get 
slap-happy! 

The frame for this home is 140 X 140 mm 
timbers, and all the timbers are joined by mortise 
and tenon, and scarf joints. This means that the 
earth walls end up being a wonderful 140 mm thick. 

Walter then nailed in tomato stakes between 
the timber frame to create the framework or ‘car- 
rier’ for the mud. Traditionally, this is done by 


as a. sai 


i 


A rotary hoe may be a good buy for any form of earth building. 
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by making up a ball and throwing it at 
the stakes. The mud is then levelled off 
and left to dry for four to six weeks, 
before rendering it with a render mix. 

“As the mud dries up shrinkage 
cracks appear. Half an inch is normal, 
and of no structural consequence,” says 
Walter. 


Render 

Walter makes up the render with 
a mixture of screened mud and ap- 
proximately one quarter sand (to re- 
duce surface shrinkage). 

The render is applied using a 
steel float, and hawk. (A hawk is a 
handled board, like a painter’s palette, 
which holds the render, while you scoop 
off bits and apply it with the float in 
your other hand.) 

Once the house has been ren- 
dered all it needs is a sealer. Walter 
used a clear sealant on his house to 
retain the colour of the mud walls. 


out to catch a mud ball. Traditionally, render consisted 


a 


Walter up the ladder, ab 


of horse or goat hair, and lime. It was 
weaving in timbers like wattle, willow, bamboo, or even then lime washed every few years. 
rope — whatever came to hand and was the easiest material. This lime washing method is still used in Europe on 
Tudor homes, some of which are up to 800 years old. 
Mud mix There’s not much more to it, but Walter cautions that 
Walter mixed the mud and straw using a tiller or his method of wattle and daub is time-consuming and labour 
rotary hoe. intensive. 


“This is a brilliant investment for mix- 
ing mud, whichever earth building method you 
use,” says Walter. 

The ideal mud for this method should be 
about 20 to 30 percent clay. The mix is applied 


Wattle and daub is very labour-intensive. The dried walls can be rendered with a mud and sand mix. 
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Natural products using old recipes that have 
minimum environmental impact yet are 
effective at reasonable prices. 

Many of these products have been designed 
especially for people with allergies & sensitive skin. 


* Cleaning Products * Shampoos/Conditioners 
* Skin Care * Facial Cremes & Toners 

* Fragrances * Bubble Bath -* Cremes * Extracts 

* Essential/Massage/Cold Pressed/Healing Oils 


For a complete catalogue, send a stamped SAE to 
10 Emerald Court, Belmont VIC 3216. 


“T wanted to show the lovely old carpentry 
methods, using wooden pegs, joints, and no nails, 
but there are early Australian examples of wattle 
and daub which are much faster to build,” he says. 
¢ If you have questions about wattle and daub, 
Walter is prepared to deal with the deluge of mail. 
You can write to him at: Lot 17 Possum Brush 
Road, Possum Brush, NSW, 2430. Please include 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


(Left) The left-hand panel in this photograph 
has not yet been rendered, and shrinkage of half 
an inch or so is common as the walls dry. This 
shrinkage does not affect the structural per- 
formance of the wall. 

(Below) The finished walls of the Duber home. 


go 


PERMACULTURE SEED & INFO KITS 
Each kit includes Info Booklet & 6 selected plant varieties 


Year-round Bee Food Forest $15 
With Dos and Don'ts of Bees for Beginners 

Stock & Poultry Fodder Forest $12 
Choose Successful Chooks or Milking Goat Knowhow 

Bushtucker Forest $30 
With A Guide to Bushtucker Use 

Timber & Oil Producing Natives $25 

Floriculture Native Windbreak $25 
Both with Productive Landcare Guide for Farms 
Send payment to Feralfolk Self-sufficiency. 

RMB 257 Beverley 6304 WA (Allow to. 


3 weeks) 
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From mud pies to 


by Claire Hogan 
Bellingen, New South Wales. 


OUR years of living in unlined cow bails was 

enough for me. I’d become the martyr, blaming my 

husband, Martin, who was building and working for 
the environment and so had no energy or money left for us. 
Then I shocked myself by the thought: “Why don’t 7 build 
myself aroom?’ But how can I? I don’t have building skills 
and Martin could do it so easily, we don’t have the money, 
and I could do more teaching and pay someone, it would take 
too long, and with less than ten percent sight it’s too hard”. 
But even with my expert prevarications, I knew that if 
motivated, I could do it. 


Curved walls 

I dreamed of curved clay walls, a high ceiling and 
plenty of light but had no visual concept of the finished 
room. Martin designed a square, cottage room, to complement 
the old dairy we used as bedroom. I was undaunted — P’ d 
built many cubby huts as a kid. This was just another cubby 
hut, I thought to myself, but I struck some physical limits 
even for my stubborn spirit. 
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Claire Hogan decided it was time to expand the cow bails she was 
sharing with her husband Martin, but he had little time to offer the project 
and they didn’t have enough money to pay someone to build for them. So, 

undaunted by her limited eyesight, Claire set about building the extra 
room herself, using mud and chicken wire. 


$99b}}09 pnu 


Using the water level was a sighted task that eluded 
me. I concentrated and swore, two centimetres from the 
clear hose, but the water would not come into focus. I had 
to concede that 
levelling ground did 
require visual acuity. 
The concrete block 
foundations were a 
good confidence 
builder, when a 
friend said, “You 
can’tmakeamistake. 
If the mortar’s dry, 
add water, if it’s 
runny, add cement”. 

It was an 
energising change, 
from, housekeeper 
and gardener to 
house builder. I 
learned to carry and 
bend, using my 
stomach muscles and 


Claire mixing mud pies. 


legs rather than my back, but the leather gloves were annoying. 
So, I mortared one afternoon without gloves — it took a 
week to recuperate from the blisters and peeling skin, 

I wanted to do as much as possible myself as a 
declaration for the visually impaired feminist, but I still 
distrust power tools. Protected by helmet, eye shields and 
ear muffs, I felt like a five-year-old driving a bus. 

Thad to saw off the tops of the 20 steel reo bars poking 
out of the foundations. My senses heightened with the 
sparks, smell of smoke and the heavy weight of the saw. The 
big power tools felt like weapons of combat! 

I was delighted (and disgusted) to see Martin build 
the wooden framework in one day — after my four months 
of preparatory work. He spent five minutes nail-gunning 
chicken wire to the northern wall. I spent a day covering the 
western wall, using hammer and nails. I kept missing the nail 
and the wire hung loose and taut in the wrong places. 

Mudding began in winter, with me garbed in overalls, 
army shirt and gumboots. Piles of red and gold coloured 
clay, sand and chopped whisky grass lay beside the patio. I 
started mixing in the wheelbarrow because it was compact 
and cleaner, but the clay adhered to the tray and it made only 
small quantities. 

So, I then shovelled the sand, straw and clay straight 
onto the pavers and added water, toning my calves as I broke 
clods and blended the gluey mess. The consistency had to be 
firm and sticky but pliable enough to throw onto the chicken 
wire. 


Test the limits 

The four inch wall grew only one foot a day to allow 
for drying but I tested the limits. I ignored intuition and 
commonsense and added another foot to the stocky wall. 


iS 


Light glows from the bottles 
Claire stuck in the wall. 


Showered and demudded, I chewed almonds for afternoon 
tea. I pretended not to hear the sickening gloop and splat! 
My masterpiece oozed onto the pavers, taking most of the 
wall. It happened twice before I acknowledged the adage, 
‘everything in moderation’. 

I connected with Nature in the summer, wearing just 
ahat. I was splattered with enough mud to protect my naked 
body. The mudding developed its own rhythm, squelching 
beneath my muddy hands — in between belting march flies. 
I stuck bottles in the wall and now the light glows on the 
earthy clay and green and brown of the bottles. 

Friends often helped and were meticulous with smooth 
surfaces. I was slop-happy and like curved walls with varied 
textures. After weeks of bagging and fine rendering, we 
sprayed on the Bondcrete topcoat. Then we screwed down 
the roofing iron, but my skills did not stretch to installing the 
windows. 

Using a shaly clay, the mud floor only took one day 
to mix and lay over the plastic and gravel. It then dried for 
two months and required a week of sluffying to fill the 
cracks. The mud room has proved to be cool in summer and 
warm in winter. I’m now ready to build another mud room 
because three years is enough time to forget the backaches 
and chapped hands. 

A friend arrived once, dressed in white shirt and tie. 
I was in mid mud-dance. “It looks as easy as making mud 
pies!” he said. 

Ireckon it’s harder, more physical work, but has the 
flexibility of mud pies. When the wall fell down I cursed and 
tantrumed, but then just wet the mud and rebuilt. There was 
no waste of money or materials. 

Three years later I still have visitors admiring my 
handiwork. It beats cooking cakes! 


Claire's friends often helped and were meticulous with smooth surfaces. 
She was slop-happy and likes curved walls with varied textures. 
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e Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


Sump oil and creosote 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I am very concerned about people 
using sump oil and other chemicals, such as 
creosote, for treating stock and as a pest 
control. This doesn’t sound very Green to 
me, so I did some research. 

The RSPCA said you shouldn’t use 
sump oil on animals. — for example to 
control scaly leg (a mite infestation) on 
birds. Sump oil contains toxins which could 
be ingested by a bird when it tries to clean 
itself. The oil kills the mites by smothering 
them, so an alternative, safer substance to 
use is vaseline (lightly applied), or heavy 
vegetable oil. 

There are also specific preparations 
available for treating mites. You should 
seek veterinary advice if the problem doesn’t 
go away because there are different types of 
mites and birds could also develop second- 
ary infections. Creosote is more dangerous 
because it will burn the skin (just read the 
dire warnings on the can), Stock tar, which 
used to be put on cuts on animals, isn’t 
recommended either. Many of these old 
treatments are just antiquated and ineffec- 
tive and there are better remedies available 
now. 

The Environment Protection Au- 
thority said sump oil will contaminate the 
soil and affect the growth of plants and 
animals. It remains in the ground for a very 
long time and needs treatment to remove it 
— in fact, pouring sump oil onto your soil 
could qualify it for inclusion on the Con- 
taminated Sites Register. So what can you 
do with old sump oil when you service your 
car or farm machinery? Take it to your local 
garage or K-Mart Auto for recycling. 
Deborah Cranney, Brunswick, Victoria. 


Hydroponics with waste water 
Dear EG readers, 

Waste water recycling is becoming 
an important topic. This is demonstrated by 
two letters in EG 90 asking for information 
on waste water (Albert Ooi) and septic water 
usage (Lyn Pailthorpe). Elizabeth Camplin’ s 
article on gardening in a drought is also 
relevant. 

For several months I experimented 
with a semi-hydroponic system (plants in 
troughs) and am beginning to get results. 
However it’s more involved than you might 
imagine, so my observations so far may be 
of value to your readers. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 

Ordinary washing powders cannot 
be used if the plants are in a container, 
because the powder is (pH about 10.0) too 
alkaline. I pre-soak my wash using a com- 
mercial powder and then discard the solu- 
tion. The clothes ‘are then washed in a 
machine using a small amount of a good 
washing-up liquid (pH almost neutral) and 
then pumped into the troughs. This works 
well. Hair shampoos and liquid soaps are 


fairly neutral but normal hand soap is too | 


alkaline. (If the soil is too alkaline, plants 
will not be able to take up nutrients and their 
leaves will turn yellow). However there 
may be long term problems even with the 
above technique because all detergents con- 
tain sodium salts, so a build up of sodium in 
the soil is likely. 

The issue of waste water manage- 
ment is so important that some enterprising 
company should find it worthwhile to pro- 
duce a detergent using potassium, rather 
than sodium, salts. In the meantime I would 
welcome a detinitive article on the topic by 
EG and comments or advice from readers. I 
would also like to hear from anyone suc- 
cessfully treating human excreta using worm 
farms — is it possible? 

Dennis Dorney, PO Box 663, Willunga, 
SA, 5172. 


To all the wonderful people 
producing Earth Garden, 

We enjoy your editorials Alan, es- 
pecially the one about TVs in EG 90. We 
also do not possess one, and books certainly 
take pride of place with our children. Keep 
up the great work. Kind regards, 

Sally and Peter Foran, Malmsbury, Vic. 


Family, bus, music, life 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Seven children (big and small), my 
husband and myself and, occasionally, ‘or- 
phaned’ adults, live on a nine acre property 
called Ghost Road near Port Macquarie. 
Many visitors pass through our building 
‘mess’, daily traumas, and constant activity. 
They enjoy the love that my family and 
myself share with them. 

We have built an open plan, con- 
crete-block house with large poles and a 
loft. We have lived the past 15 years in a bus 
which now serves as my laundry, kitchen 
and guesthouse. The bus is still mobile. My 
husband is a saddler and has been making 
leather goods for the past 25 years or so. 

For the past 26 years I have been a 
mother and mate to my seven children. My 
two older boys (26 and 18) and their father, 
play in a band which we also call Ghost 
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Road. The girls and I just live our lives 
around school, the band and day to day 
living. 

We live asimple lifestyle, occasion- 

ally letting loose with a music party with the 
band and other musician friends ‘jamming’ 
the night away to about 300 to 400 guests. 
Thank you. Love, 
Shirley, Ross, Steve, Beau, Bonnie, Free, 
Cassie, Tifanie and Ginger Bennett, at 
Lot 16 or 92 Longpoint Drive, Lake 
Cathie, Port Macquarie, NSW, 2445. 


Dear Judith and Alan, : 

I remember reading the last editorial 
Irene and Keith wrote, announcing the end 
of Earth Garden and what a shock it was. 
Thank God you were able to take over, and 
thank God you are so good at it. Thank you 
for the good work, 
Jacqueline Wanner, Gladstone, Queens- 
land. 


Weed-eating capers? 
Dear Earth Garden folk, 

It was a pleasure to meet up with 
Judith at the Burnley Field Days recently 
and discuss the concept of steam power. 
Our main dilemma however, is our goat 
population. Due to an impending trip over- 
seas next year, we are selling off the bulk of 
our herd — hopefully to good homes. 

I don’t like the thought of our girls 
being turned into salamis and sausages! If 
Earth Garden readers are interested in pur- 
chasing any animals, maybe for organic 
weed eradication or fibre production (they’re 
cashmere goats), please give us a call in 
Melbourne on (03) 9458 1553. (Note: good 
fences are a definite!) 

Frank and Linda Carroll, Mt Franklin, 
Victoria, 3460. 


Moonphase update 
Dear friends, 

Thank you very much for doing 
such an informative and supportive piece on 
the Moonphase menstrual cloth pad in your 
previous edition. Pd like to add a note about 
the plain style of pad. It works really well 
both during the day and night, but the secret 
to keeping it in place is to wear very snug 
fitting cotton/lycra undies. 

Your writer, Salli Campbell, wasn’t 
so confident of the plain style during the day 
when she was moving around a lot, but I 
found once you get your undies right they 
stay in place perfectly, day or night and 
without the pins! 

Alexandra Pope, Moonphase, PO Box 
1018, Bondi Junction, NSW, 2022. 


Rammed earthers? 
Dear EG readers, 

We are planning to build an earth 
house, most likely rammed earth, in the 
Meander area (Tasmania). We are seeking 
advice from owner builders of earth houses, 
and welcome contact with anyone willing to 
share their knowledge. If there is an engi- 
neer who could test sand for its suitability 
for rammed earth walls, would they please 
contact me? 

R & B from Traralgon, Victoria, 
wrote in EG 92 seeking information on 
sterilising home brew equipment. My 
method is to rinse bottles as you use them 
with cold'water and wash out the fermenter 
with cold water after bottling. Use hot water 
to wash bottles before filling and washing 


the fermenting equipment prior to putting a © 


brew down to ferment. 
Peter Hendley, 35 Brougham St, West 
Launceston, Tasmania, 7250. 


Bussing around 
Dear EG, 

My partner and I and two children 
are off to travel around in a converted bus — 
planning to leave in September for three to 
six months. We hope to find our piece of 
paradise to settle on. I wonder if other 
readers have converted a bus to a camper or 
perhaps travelled around in one, so could 
give us some advice on conversions, camp- 
ing and travelling. Any helpful hints or 
pitfalls to avoid would be much appreciated. 
Sue Mann, 165 Eastbourne Rd, Rosebud, 
Victoria, 3939. 


Waste matters 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Walking past a newsagency, I felt I 
needed something substantial to read which 
would inspire me. I wondered if anew EG 
was out yet. It was, and after picking it up I 


EARTH PEQPLE WRITE 
enjoyed the most wonderful, natural high! 

I could not get home fast enough to 
read it (stealing peeks at the traffic lights) 
and once home I couldn’ t read it fast enough 
— even jotting down points whilst reading 
page three! THANK-YOU, THANK-YOU, 
THANK-YOU. 

What particularly excited me was 
the emphasis on re-use — of mattresses, 
tyres, building materials, the Functional 
Sculptures and much, much more. I can’t 
express how much I loved this issue — it’s 
timing was perfect. 

After three years in Canberra, where 
they have salvage yards (called Revolve) 
next to the two landfills, I was sickened 
when I returned to Sydney to see the volume 
of re-useable material whichis sent to landfill 
each week, under the guise of Council Clean- 
up Services. The network of Transfer Sta- 
tions crush most of Sydney’s waste before it 
is landfilled, so potentially re-useable items 
are not able to be salvaged as they are in 
Canberra, and are wasted. 

I was not prepared to accept the 
local government’s excuse that a resource 
recovery and community re-use centre is not 
financially viable, so I have taken action 
myself and set up Waste Matters. It operates 
around Ryde, and is an alternative to the tip 
for re-useable household items. All items 
salvaged by Waste Matters are repaired as 
needed and resold to the public. 

It has been open only since February 
1995, so it is still early days, but all very 
exciting. Waste Matters is searching for 
volunteers to staff the re-use centre and 
contribute to its growth. 

Interested Earth Gardeners should 
contact me at the following address or by 
phone on (02) 809 0067, or (02) 888 9497. 

Thanks for your magazine, keep up 
the good work. 

Jane Saunders, 6A Quarry Rd, Ryde, 
NSW, 2112. 


Tasmanian opportunity 
for a caring community ? 


Dear Earth People, 

For years I’ ve dreamed of being part 
of anon-sectarian spiritual community dedi- 
cated to researching and embodying practi- 
cal ways to heal the planet and our human 
family. 

For 7 & 1/2 years I’ ve been building 
the dream on beautiful land amid spectacu- 
lar scenery in northern Tasmania. So fartwo 
houses, a value adding commercial kitchen 
(including Tassie’s only tofu factory), sev- 
eral bridges and dams and hothouses have 
been built. Organic fruit and berry orchards 
and rabbit proof vegie gardens have also 
been established. 

Socially I’ve been involved in set- 
ting up Tassie’ s first LET System, a landcare 
group including Greens and traditional land 
users, and a women’s group. 

My former partner and older son 
have opted to return to citysife in WA. My 
dream was always for acommunity to share 
the farm work and experiment with ap- 
proaches like those in Secrets of the Soil 
(highly recommended). 

My hopeis that we could go beyond 
survival to develop ourselves with creativ- 
ity, healing, non-alienating eco-activism and 
personal spiritual growth. 

While I won’t pretend money isn’t 
needed to make all of this a reality, I believe 
that with the right people, all financial obsta- 
cles can be overcome. So, are there any like- 
minded non-smoking vegetarian people 
(dare I hope for meditators having sons in 
the eight to 12 year age group?!) who might 
be interested in joining us here or coming for 
a WWOOFing trial visit? 

All letters will be answered. May 
your fondest dreams come true! 

Trishala Shub, PO Box 157, Sheffield 
Tas, 7306. Phone (004) 911 663. 


Solar Technology Designer’s Catalogue 1995 


SOLAR © 
TECHNOLOGY 


BESIENERS CATALOGUE 


Now in its 7th year, this authoritive 144 page guide is endorsed by professionals and amateurs 
alike as Australia’s ultimate, non partisan renewable energy source book. A veritable gold 
mine of knowledge to save you time, money & frustration. 


ESTIMATING YOUR DAILY ENERGY NEEDS * POWER SYSTEM SIZING & DESIGN * SOLAR 
PANELS * TRACKERS * SOLAR RADIATION MAPS * WIND GENERATORS * BATTERIES * 
INVERTERS * CONTROL SYSTEMS * ENERGY EFFICIENT LIGHTING & REFRIGERATION * 
WATER PUMPING * SEC INTERTIE SYSTEMS * WIND FARMING * PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
WORTHWHILE ON THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET INCLUDING COMPREHENSIVE PRICE LISTS 


If you’re one of the following, this book is for you:- Potential purchasers & users of renewable 
energy systems, dealers, installers, electricians, educators, administrators, politicians, 
journalists etc etc. 


FOR RENEWABLE ENLIGHTENMENT RUSH $59 TO 
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SOLAR TECHNOLOGY PO BOX EG 1129 ESPERANCE WA 6450 PH 018 934607 
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REVIEWS 


BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Barroworn ‘Mangowak Days’ 
Published by Merrijig Music Ltd. 
CD available through Earth Garden 
$25.50 including postage 
(see page 96 to order) 

The band Barroworn crosses generation 
barriers, through story telling and tradi- 
tional Irish and Southern European sound. 
It's impossible not to tap your toe, or in 
Harry’s case, get up and jive. Barroworn 
is a band consisting of seven members, 
who began in 1993 as a vocal group with 
four part harmonies, acoustic and electric 
guitars. Since then they have developed 
into a full and rich traditional sound using 
their skills with many different instruments 
including banjo, accordion, mandolin, 
keyboards, clarinet and flute. I think it’s a 
delight to listen to a clarinet solo instead of 

the usual saxophone. 

This Compact Disc has a warm- 
ness throughout and little touches of ironic 
humour. The songs are predominantly 
original but include musical settings of WB 
Yeats and Henry Lawson. My favourite 
track on the album is in fact a Lawson 
number, The Shearer’s Dream, timeless 
and ultimately Australian. 

Gregory Day is both a lyricist and 
guitarist. He is originally from Aireys Inlet 
in the Otway Ranges in Southern Victoria. 
The name Barroworn is the Koori word 
from the Otway area meaning magpie. 
Gregory's lyrics lie with a respect for the 
Earth and an understanding of Nature — 
human and otherwise. The band’s com- 
bination of country and folk carries home- 
spun tales, into an international spirit which 
makes their music widely appealing. Both 
Alan and I have enjoyed Barroworn play- 
ing live in Daylesford. We have travelled 
through the moods, time and atmosphere 
that this friendly group of musicians cre- 
ate. The sound and lyrics of Barrowarn’s 
music are hard to pigeonhole, yet we hear 


traces which remind us of Paul Kelly, the 
Cowboy Junkies and early Weddings, 
Parties, Anything. It’s not surprising that 
they enjoy touring and singing their way 
about the Australian landscape. 

Barrowom tour Tasmania and play 
around the Wombat Forest in Central 
Victoria where they recorded this CD with 
Tim Cole and Norm Sterling, and their 
forthcoming tour of Canada and Ireland 
will be a great success (and perhaps an 
inspiration for some more stories). Thanks 
to themall. We think many Earth Garden- 
ers will love Barrowarn’s music, so we're 
taking the unusual step of selling their CD. 
Barrowam can be contacted at PO Box 
235 Brunswick, Victoria, 3086. Mangowak 
Days is $22 plus $3.50 postage. See page 
96 to order. 
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Mangowak 


Landscaping With Stone 
by Derek Moule 
$17.95 plus postage 
($3.50 Australia & $4.00 NZ). 
Available from Moule Landscap- 
ing Co, PO Box 189, Blackwood, 
South Australia, 5051. 
Landscaping With Stone is more than a 
book load of beautiful photographs. Itisa 
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practical guide to creating outdoor envi- 
ronments. If it’s paving or grand water- 
falls, this book demonstrates ‘how to’ with 
simple text and step by step photographs. 
Author Derek Moule has worked as a 
landscape gardener since the 1960s. He 
is South Australian and his work shows a 
true love of stone. Derek explains some 
traditional building techniques, believing 
that“... if old skills are taught then at least 
we have a choice,” in today’s modern 
world of construction. 

Dry stone walling has been used 
for centuries, for dwellings and animal 
enclosures. In more recent times we see 
its application as retaining walls. In fact, 
because dry stone walls allow seepage 
through the layers there is no build up of 
soil pressure from behind. Derek swears 
by the good old wheelbarrow and he 
believes it’s the most convenient way to 
move stone. By using a crowbar as a lever 
it is possible to both load a wheelbarrow 
on its side and raise it into an upright 
position with the minimum of fuss. This is 
definitely one of the best self published 
books I have seen in a long while. 


Secrets of the seaside suburbs 
(A guide to the wildlife 
of Port Phillip) 
written by Meyer Eidelson 
Illustrated by Sharyn Madder 
Published by Employ Publishing Gp 
PO Box 275, St Kilda, Vic, 3182, 
$9.50 including postage. 
This one is a real eye opener! I've spent 
much time on the St Kilda beach front, but 
I had no idea that Port Phillip and sur- 
rounding suburbs support such a diverse 
range of wildlife. This is a marvellous 
glove-box size book, and no Melburnian 
should be without it. Meyer Eidelson is an 
urban naturalist and through this book 


imparts her wealth of knowledge on topics 
such as bats, dragonflies, dolphins, as well 
as Koori history and landmarks. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
the first looking at all the little critters out 
there, and discussing behavioural patterns 
and feeding. The second part of the book 
comprises three self-guided walks which 
are an excellent opportunity to see first 
hand all those “little secrets”. Did you 
know that in recent years tortoises have 
been found wandering in the Elwood dis- 
trict (a very busy bayside suburb)? They 
are probably former pets, but it is interest- 
ing to know that the long-necked tortoise 
was once a common resident of Port 
Phillip’s swamps and was a much prized 
delicacy for Koori people. If you're travel- 
ling to Melbourne I would strongly recom- 
mend investing in a copy of this book to 
help understand the other side of a popu- 
lar tourist destination. 


Home Herbal by Penelope Ody 
Published by Penguin $24.95, 
144 pages, large format paperback. 
Available from Earth Garden. 
See page 96 to order. 

When | first received this book I thought to 
myself “Oh no, not another herbal rem- 
edies books,” but I was pleasantly sur- 
prised. This is a fresh look at making your 
own herbal remedies. The author, 
Penelope Ody, amongst other things has 
studied traditional Chinese medicine in 
China. Penelope believes that what's 
missing from the modern attitude to health 
is the belief that we are responsible for our 
own well being, and that many of our 
minor ailments are brought about by our 
own lack of care. Penelope sets out to 
offer practical suggestions and guides 
which, with experience, can be adapted to 
suit the individual. So I think Penelope 
has more than succeeded in producing a 
beautiful, practical, family manual, which 
is very user-friendly. From tonic wines to 

lotions and emulsions, it’s all here. 

Did you know that evening prim- 
rose oil is a useful hangover cure? By 
taking a large dose (two to three grams) 
you can help to restore liver function! 
How about nightcap (Californian pop- 
pies) and passion flower tea for insomnia 
or hyssop and marshmallow infusion fora 
child with the measles. This book is di- 
vided into four parts covering the seven 
stages of life (common ailments), an A to 
Z of medicinal herbs, growing herbs and 
making remedies, and finally remedies for 
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common ailments. All up it is 144 pages 
jammed with direction and visual informa- 
tion. The book’s photographic demon- 
strations make it a must for any family. 
(See page 96 to order.) 


Tall Forests (CD recording) 
Nature recordings 
by Andrew Skeoch 
Photographs by Sarah Koschak 
Available from: Listening Earth, 
PO Box 3004, Dendy, Brighton, 
Victoria, 3186. CD: $28 including 
postage, or cassette: $20 including 
postage. Phone (03) 9591 0913. 
East Gippsland is in the south east of 
Australia and is where some of Australia’s 
last remaining temperate rainforest can be 
found. These forests support an incred- 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
Wecarry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 
NSW, 2830. 


ibly diverse range of creatures, many of 
whom we are only just beginning to un- 
derstand. This CD is “the pure sounds of 
Nature” and takes the listener through a 
day and night in the life of a pristine forest 
Enjoy dawn with yellow robins and kooka- 
burras. Listen to the rain close in and finally, 
let the boobook lead you into the night. 

I think what really tops off this CD is 
the comprehensive accompanying notes and 
exquisite photographs. Each track is care- 
fully explained so you can make out the 
individual calls, although it’s important to 
note that the CD works asa whole by flowing 
without noticeable breaks. Sound techni- 
cian, Andrew Skeoch, would have been 
over the moon when he captured four min- 
utes and 20 seconds of a pair of sooty owls 
calling. Sooty owls require large areas of 
undisturbed forest to survive in, so perhaps 
it could be said their cries are a “true call from 
the wild”. The notes point out “it is a great 
privilege to have these rare birds perch in a 
tree overhead.” Allavailable to you from the 
comfort of your own living fom! This CD is 
mesmerising and it’s easy to imagine it as the 
peaceful sounds to accompany a massage or 
meditation session. 


YE 
Plants Without Poison 
by Paul Healy 
Published by Lothian Books 
164 pages, large paperback, $19.95. 

Paul Healy's invigorating book on the 
whole lifestyle and practice of organic 
gardening is written in a lively and intrigu- 
ing way. Wisely, Paul explains that this is 
partly why his book is different from the 
rapidly multiplying number of organics 
texts. For example, he says: “Do the first 
really radical thing in your life, and dig up 
your front lawn”. Paul and his family run 
an organic farm, and Paul writes regularly 
for various magazines and the Hobart 
Mercury. Tut-tut though Lothian: the back 
cover, and page 24, should have been 
proof read. The book is wide ranging and 
covers subjects including green manures, 
‘Dig or No-Dig’, companion planting, pests, 
sprays, and garden vegetables. 

“Embracing organics means adopt- 
ing a new awareness of life,” Paul says, 
and this approach continues throughout 
the book. For example, Paul has a cun- 
ning approach to converting all your neigh 
bours to organics. | applaud Paul's infer- 
ence that you don't need 50 acres to have 
a productive garden. In fact his chapter on 
‘An Integrated Garden’ tackles the need 
for more urban dwellers to use their plots 
productively instead of just ornamentally 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the December issue is 1 November. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans). 
Brushless electric generator, 1,000 watt DC at 740 rpm. A$85 
post paid airmail from Al Forbes, Box 3919-EG, Auckland, 
New Zealand. Phone 0011-649-818-8967 anytime. Philips 
Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3,700 gauss) kit. Now available 
cut to size and magnetised. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS. Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. 
Phone or write for catalogue to Don O’Connor, ‘Weeroona’, 
Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709 or phone (060) 371 366. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stoneground 
wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel 
Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Endorsed by the Housewives’ 
Association. Write for catalogue to: Retsel Distributors, PO 
Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 3175, enclosing three postage 
stamps, or telephone (03) 9795 2725. Distributor enquiries 
welcome. 


EARTHWORMS. The ‘Speedy Breeder Compost Worm’ 
revolutionises your compost and transforms your garden. 
Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price includes postage Australia 
wide and pamphlet on worm care. Wormborough Farm, PO 
Box 794, Taree, NSW, 2430. Phone (065) 539 633. 


HOMEPLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stone and pole frame construction. Mail $58 
(postage included) for “The Earth Builders Construction 
Detail and Plan Catalogue” to John Barton Building De- 
signer, 31 Sharp Street, Newtown, Geelong, Vic, 3220, or 
phone (052) 224 249 for fixed quote to draw /document your 
home plan. 


SEED PRODUCTION FOR THE HOME VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN by A. Barry. Our bestseller, great for the new gardeners 
who want to save seeds but are not sure how. $4 posted. 
From The Henry Doubleday Research Association. Cheques 
or money orders made out to HDRA. Post to: Mr Dick 
McNeill, 816 Comleroy Road, Kurrajong, New South Wales, 
2758. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), cultiva- 
tion and curing notes included for $5. Also available, ‘Aus- 
tralian Tobacco’. How to grow your own, cure your own, 
treat your ownandcut yourown. A well-researched book by 
John Van der Linden for $12 (postage included) from Lyn 
O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Vic, 3639. 
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GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS. A mail order service supplying 
good quality books on most aspects of indigenous cultures of 
the world. Write for catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, 
Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709 or phone (060) 371 366. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES at 
permaculture demonstration farm. Small group learning 
using your interests and situations. Practical urbanand rural 
applications. For more information, phone June Andersen, 
Trevallyn Permaculture Centre, on (049) 389 528. PO Box 22, 
Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE TEMPERATE CLI- 
MATE REGIONS. Certificate Course - full accommodation 
available. Only 20 places. Tutors: Vries & Hugh Gravestein. 
Venue: “Willuna” - Chiltern - N.E. Victoria. Contact: V. 
Gravestein with SAE, RMB 1130, Chiltern 3683. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South Coast 
NSW. 11-25 November. This course is particularly relevant 
to people practising and applying permaculture in the south 
east region of Australia. Specific to cool temperate systems 
and strategies. The course is rich in practical involvement 
with many excellent local permaculture examples to be 
visited. The instructors are actively involved in permaculture 
on many levels and will be sharing much of their locally 
gained and practical experience throughout the course as 
well as having knowledgeable guest speakers contribute. 
Tutors Hugh Gravestein, Andrew Sheridan. Enquiries wel- 
come. H Gravestein c/- Wyndham PO, NSW, 2550. Phone 
(064) 942014. 


ARE YOU ALLERGY/ECZEMA PRONE? Have super- 
sensitive skin? Or just prefer to use genuinely natural 
products on your skin? In a synthetic world, discover the 
REAL benefits of Tasmanian Leatherwood Honeycare — 
luxurious, handmade, organic skincare, Tasmania’s FRESH 
alternative. Handmade with pride and care, using only 
Tasmanian leatherwood beeswax, honey, biodynamic Aus- 
tralian oils, flower waters, pure essential oils etc. NO petro- 
chemicals (Sorbolene/mineral oil) synthetics, chemicals, 
colours, preservatives. Earthsafe-affordable-effective. Send 
SAE for catalogue to Tasmania’s Fragrant Earth, (EG) 3/328 
Murray St, Hobart, Tas, 7000. Phone (002) 344 259. 


APOLLO BAY, LUNABELLA: B&B, Cosy farmhouse, ocean 
views, permaculture/cottage gardens. Close beach and 
town. Phone (052) 377 059. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Temperate regions - 
Held NE Vic. - Chiltern on property “Willuna”. Tutors: Vries 
& Hugh Gravestein. Date: Friday 22 Sept - Sunday 1 Oct ‘95. 
Enquiries with SAE from V Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern, 
Victoria, 3683. 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY RESOURCE GUIDE - 
second edition now available. Comprehensive listing of 
herbal sources and resources. $18 + $2 pp from Focus on 
Herbs consultancy, PO Box 203, Launceston, Tasmania, 7250. 


HOMOEOPATHICS, Bach Flower Remedies, Australian 
Bush Flower Essences: Australia-wide delivery, write or 
phone for a free catalogue. The Natural Remedy Company, 
PO Box 1060(e) Devonport, Tasmania, 7310.Ph: (004) 246 168. 


NATURAL COLOURED WOOL TOPS - Scoured & carded, 
quick & easy to spin, no waste! Variety of shades. $25 per kg 
plus postage. For stock list send SSAE to “Shiloh Easy Spin 
Wool”, PO Box 295, Drysdale, Victoria, 3222. 


SPINNING WHEEL, horizontal, maple. Includes hand card- 
ers, bobbins and rack, niddy-noddy. Good condition. $250. 
Phone (046) 264 805. 


HERBAL SOAP KITS: Make your own soap, avoiding the 
use of dangerous ingredients such as caustic soda - the 
Moonlight Herbal Soap Kit uses pure natural soap powder 
which contains no dyes, perfumes or additives. The natural 
soap powder is safe on sensitive skin and breaks down 
completely in the environment. Kit comes complete with 
herbs, fragrant oil and instruction booklet. We also stock a 
range of natural craft supplies including Beeswax Candle 
Kits, Potpourri Starter Kits, plus a wide range of potpourris, 
botanicals, fixatives, fragrant oils, accessories, etc. For your 
copy of our latest catalogue please send a business size 
stamped SAE to: Moonlight Fragrant Supplies, PO Box 
684U, Mt Waverley, Victoria, 3149. 


COMPRESSED EARTH BRICKS. Opportunity for person 
owning earth brick machine to supply large quantity of 
blocks for Eco Village Exhibition Centre being established in 
Myall Quays Eco Village at Tea Gardens on Port Stephens. 
Clay & sand supplied free on site. Immediate start. Ph: Geoff 
Cox, Manager, Crighton Properties Pty Ltd, (043) 67 6046. 


TRIDENT TIPIS. Professional workmanship, quality mate- 
rials, traditional designs. For catalogue, samples and prices, 
PO Box 24, Montacute, SA, 5134. Phone (08) 390 2383. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO A HEARTWARMING LITTLEJOUR- 
NAL that with the very best of humour, unashamedly en- 
courages affluence, promotes prudence in purchasing, as 
well as material and mindful welfare. Subjects such as 
financial affairs, creative ways of entertaining yourselves, 
craft; culinary arts, motivation, promotion of fun, skills, the 
art of recycling, case studies: all to help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h that 
dollar. 12 issues for $24. Send cheque or money order now 
to “The Affluent Australian’s Penny pincher’s Periodical”, 
Janet Hall/David Lake, PO Box 374, Kyogle, NSW, 2474. 
Questions? Ph (066) 331 288. 


DRILL YOUR OWN WATERBORES with a hydra drill. 
Complete outfits from $2,695. Contact Waterwise, 60 Spring 
St, Lismore, NSW, 2480, phone (066) 215 829, fax (066) 223 
616. 


TOP QUALITY organic tobacco seed (minimum 60 plants). 
Full instructions for striking, growing, harvesting, drying, 
curing, and cutting. Easy techniques. Simple leaf press 
plans, seed saving instructions, all you need for FREE TO- 
BACCO FOREVER. City Earth Gardeners can take advan- 
tage of this terrific moneysaver too as tobacco can be grown 
in pots (even indoors) successfully. Ongoing advice if re- 
quired. Total cost (including P&P) $14.50. Pete Bradbury, c/ 
- HILLHAVEN GROWERS, PO Box 65, Eidsvold, Qld, 4627. 
Phone (071) 651484. 


PERMACULTURE by CORRESPONDENCE. On comple- 
tion you will have a permaculture design and management 
plan ona property of your choice, and be qualified to practice 
and teach permaculture. For details send SSAE. The Green 
Piece Permaculture Garden, PO Box 389, Malanda, Qld, 
4885. 


HOMEPURE WATER TREATMENT SYSTEM, for the invis- 
ibly refreshing taste of pure water. Australian made, owned, 
sold internationally, recyclable components, system warn- 
ing lights. Bacteria killed by silver disinfection using princi- 
ples of electrolysis. Other nasties filtered out with replace- 
able cartridge filters. Kitchen, house, industry, marine or 
spar using town, tank or river water. Undersink unit costs 
$298. Phone Grant on (054) 41 7049, or write to 17 Blue Gum 
Drive, Bendigo, Victoria, 3550. 


GREENPATCH ORGANIC SEEDS. 100% Organically 
Grown, No chemicals, Non-Hybrid Open Pollinated, 280 
varieties listed. A wide range of vegetables, flowers, herbs, 
Natives and exotics, Green Manures, Sprouting and Bulk 
Seeds. Also books, Calendars, Bare-rooted Food & Herb 
plants. All seeds are 100% grown in Australia. For a 
comprehensive 28 page catalogue 1995-96 please send 85¢ 
stamp to PO Box 1285, Taree, NSW, 2430. 


ECHINACEA SEEDS. Easily grown valuable herbal im- 
mune system booster. Lovely flowers. Full instructions for 
cultivation and processing of extract and seasoning. Save 
heaps. $10.00 plus SAE to Woods, 28 Bayfield Rd, Galston, 
NSW, 2159. 


GET BACK TO NATURE AT BARMAH - wetlands of inter- 
national importance (30km NE of Echuca). Explore the 
largest natural river red gum forest in the world. Canoe 
along the shady creeks and around the tranquil waters of the 
lakes and wetlands off the beaten track where wildlife 
abounds. There are many canoeing trails including 1/2 day, 
1 day, overnight or 3 or more days down the Murray River 
taking in creeks and lakes along the way. Two person 
Canadian canoes, life jackets, waterproof barrels, detailed 
maps, compass, fact sheets and bird ID book supplied. BYO 
camping gear. For more information phone (058) 693347 or 
write to Gondwana Canoe Hire, c/- PO Barmah, Vic, 3639 for 
information kit. 
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CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE - half 
day permaculture and community tours are conducted on 
the first Saturday of each month. For information contact 
Peter on (074) 944 622 or write to “The Motivating Edge”, 72 
Crystal Waters, MS 16 Maleny, Queensland, 4552. Booking 
is essential. 


COMPOST EARTHWORMS. Red and Tiger worms for 
compost and soil improvement. For approximately 500, 
including instructions, send $7.50 to Healthy Herbal Horti- 
culture, PO Box 154 Turramurra, NSW, 2074. 


ABOUT CANDIDIASIS (Thrush, Candida Albincans). A 
Simple Guide to Health and Foods by Patricia A Pettit, ND, 
SRN. A naturopathic approach, includes selection of reci- 
pes. $8.75 (includes postage). For more information write to: 
P A Pettit, PO Box 385, Coominya, Qld, 4311. 


HOME EDUCATORS. “EDUCATION AT HOME?” is anew 
national magazine for Australian homeschoolers. Personal 
accounts; readers’ forum; insights; resources; information’ 
encouragement; support. $26 for 4 issues. Home Education 
Press, 23 Bardolph Street, Bonython, ACT, 2905. 


KOMUBCHA PRODUCTS - Tea/cider, shampoo, skin food 
and more. Distributors also needed. Freecall 1800 818 545. 


RAWLEIGH PRODUCTS - Salve, medicated ointment, va- 
nilla - all the old favourites. Freecall 1800 818 545. 


EARTHWORMS for soil improvement mixed red wrigglers/ 
tigers / African nightcrawlers (tropical worms) $18 /200g (ap- 
proximately 1000). Includes care instructions and p&p Aus- 
tralia wide. Send cheque/money order to Squworms Worm 
Farm, EG, The Gorge, Finch Hatton, Queensland, 4756. 
Phone (079) 583359. 


VIDEOS on Biodynamics - Flowforms Homoeopathy - Soil 
Remineralization - Sacred Geometry. For complete listing 
with technical catalogue on generators - hydrogen cars etc 
send 6 X 45¢ stamps to ASTRO, PO Box 202 Bangalow, NSW, 
2479. Phone (066) 87 1387. 


SELF RELIANCE ON YOUR OWN PROPERTY. This 
Permaculture course will provide you with practical skills, 
techniques and information to create your own productive 
and low maintenance property. Topics covered: Design, 
species selection, establishment and integration of vegetable 
gardens, orchards, tree crops, dams, healthy and energy 
efficient homes. Learn at Crystal Waters Permaculture Vil- 
lage through tours, demonstrations, hands-on practice, slides 
and talks by Frances Lang and Max Lindegger, tutors of over 
1,000 people in 17 countries. Dates: Jan 7-20; May 12-25; 
September 1-14. FREE Permaculture information kit: Green 
Harvest, 52/G Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny, Qld, 4552. 
Phone (074) 944 676. 


PROPELLER BLADES. Aerodynamically designed, and 
constructed in timber, for wind-turbines, ceiling fans, water- 
turbines, aircraft, etc. Michael Ellinas, 2 Waylett Court, Deer 
Park, Victoria, 3023. Phone (03) 9363 8085. 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


COMPLETE SET EARTH GARDEN. 1 - 90, reluctant sale of 
much loved collection, $300. June Phillips, MS 2075, Bowen, 
Queensland, 4805. 


SILKWORM EGGS, $7 per 50, Instructions included. R 
Blyton, 130 Sharp St, Cooma, NSW, 2630. 


ETHICALINVESTORS required for horticultural enterprise, 
proven concept with investment secured by stock etc. Infor- 
mation evening in Brisbane mid-September. Phone (07) 
3981396 evenings. 


“Finally, a Permaculture Design Course in my own home, to 
suit my needs, interests and goals - my hours”. 
PERMACULTURE VISIONS provide a personal tutor and 
support staff; 100s of pages of plain English information; 
illustrations; project ideas; videos - computer disc version - 
available. OUR COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE is inter- 
active, up-to-date, personalised and motivating. Live each 
day ina Greener way. Leisure Coast Permaculture Visions 
- SSAE, 280 Cordeaux Rd, Mt Kembla, NSW, 2526. 


CARETAKING OPPORTUNITY: low ($40) weekly rental as 
from 2/96. We'll be spending most of every year overseas. 
Need caretaker(s) for 30 acres bordering Victorian high 
country. Try out your Earth Gardening experiments, cottage 
crafts, creative ideas. Small, furnished, mudbrick cottage, 
plus outbuildings, organic orchard, vegie garden, grazing 
areas. Ecologically aware, addiction-free vegetarian(s) pre- 
ferred. Expressions of interest, in writing, toSkywatcher, PO 
Box 325, Clifton Hill, Victoria, 3068. 


ATLANTIC GIANT PUMPKIN SEEDS (World’s heaviest 
variety) $10 pkt, Monster Tomato Seeds $4 pkt, Mammoth 
Cucumber Seeds $4 pkt, or send SSAE for full price list to 
Atlantic Seeds, PO Box 205, Seaford, Victoria, 3198. Phone 
(03) 9786 0337. 


NATURALLY WILDE HERBAL SKIN CARE - simple, eco- 
nomical, environmentally friendly. For your free catalogue 
full of yummy creams, lotions and potions please send a 
business sized SAE to: Naturally Wilde, PO Box 380, Eltham, 
Victoria, 3095. Business/wholesale enquiries welcome. 
Phone (03) 9439 6477, fax (03) 9439 3220. 


A FULLY MANAGED INVESTMENT WORM FARM offer- 
ing high returns can be yours from as little as $250. For free 
details write to Wally Worm Pty Ltd (EG), PO Box 208, Box 
Hill, Victoria, 3128. 


“GREEN GOODNESS” - all the 100% natural nutrition you 
need for only $21 per month (payable by credit card). Well 
documented health benefits. For details please send a SSAE 
to Dept NE/EG, PO Box 1090, Preston, Victoria, 3072. 


STEINER SCHOOL ON. CENTRAL COAST, one hour North 
of Sydney, seeks class one teacher for 1996. Phone Patricia 
(043) 654924, or (043) 602281 AH, or write to Lalirra Lutana 
School, 5053 Gooriwa Rd, Holgate, NSW, 2250. 


INVERTER FORSALE. 12 volt Invert-a-Power, Silver Series, 
2 years old. $1,050. Phone (057) 55 2383, business hours. 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the 

December issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 November. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. NORTHERN RIVERINA. 100 km Nth of Griffith, 32 km 
South-west of Lake Cargelligo. For sale 1/2 share in 588.8 
hectares (Restricted Freehold). To run cattle and grow grain 
using organically certified products and working towards 
certification by B.F.A. etc. Carry capacity approximately 80- 
100 breeders (with 80 hectares sown crop for supplement 
feeding). Good boundary fences, 3 bores, 3 dams, electricity, 
sheds, 3 cement tanks, small salt-bush plantation. 121 hec- 
tares small hills, beautiful views, wildlife, peaceful setting, 
lots of trees, ideal for weekender or opportunity for equity 
investor. Price $80,000. More information Greg Morris 068 
969 827 anytime. 


2. SECLUDED MOUNTAIN HIDEAWAY - Comboyne. 
Newly renovated 2 bedroom timber home on 100 acres. 100 
ft cliff waterfalls, permanent spring water, fertile volcanic 
chemical free soil, Organic Orchard including Stone Fruit 
and mango trees, private access, 30 x 30 ft shed, 7 ft fence 
surrounds house yard. $220,000. Phone (065) 594404 for 
details. 


3. NEAR BEGA NSW. Your own secluded forest only a few 
minutes from town and beautiful south coast beaches. 153 
acres of bush, abundant wildlife and small creek. All weather 
two wheel drive access about one kilometre off school bus 
route. Building consent from council. $56,000. Ph Lindsay 
on 044 651 458 AH. 


4. 10 KM FROM NIMBIN:- handbuilt octagonal house and 
1/16 share of 170 acres, adjoining national park. Three acre 
house site with north aspect, spectacular views, 12 v solar/ 
hydro power, phone, solar HWS, s/c heater with wetback, 
tool shed and garage/workshop, over 300 fruit and rainfor- 
est trees, established gardens, chook run, beehive, perma- 
nent creek, quarry (for internal road maintenance), all weather 
access. $75,000. Phone 066 897426. 


5. NORTHERN NSW. 35 km NW of Lismore. Large 
architect-designed, solid sandstone, block house. Wide ve- 
randahs all sides. 4 acre sloping site, ground level entrance, 
large workshop and 2 vehicle carport underneath. Magnifi- 


cent views. 2 bedrooms plus large craftroom. Well designed 
kitchen plus storeroom. B/I cupboards, robes. Clivus 
Multrum composting toilet. Telephone, power. 12,000 
gallon capacity rainwater tanks. Large fenced organic vegie 
garden. Mature fruit/nut trees. Land in 2 separate strata 
titles giving complete privacy. Cabin with solar HWS. 
Roofed caravan. School buses, store, coffee shop. Suit early 
active retirement. $179,000. Phone 066 337033. 


6. LAND FOR SALE: 75 ACRES (30 HECTARES) of superb 
natural bushland fronting the beautiful Colo River, 1.5 hours 
from Sydney, 30 minutes from Windsor. The Colo River is 
clear and unpolluted and this sectionhas safe sandy beaches 
-ideal for families with young children. The property, which 
has good road access, a 12 m x 7 m iron bark slab shed and 
phone connected, is to be auctioned in mid-September. 
Contact (047) 59 2456 for more information. 


7. NORTHERN NSW, BLUE KNOB. Spacious 2 bedroom 
cottage with large sleepout-sunroom, on attractively gar- 
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dened 1/4 acre. Picturesque mountain views, plentiful 
water supply. 10 minutes to Nimbin, 30-40 minutes to Kyogle, 
Lismore and Murwillumbah. $104,000. Phone (066) 897 258. 


8. FAR SOUTH COAST NSW - WYNDHAM. 130acres. Two 
bedroomed doublebrick home, shed, garage, stable, yards, 
chookhouse. Two water tanks, spring-fed dam, permanent 
water. Approximately 20 acres undulating paddocks. Bal- 
ance bush with tracks. State forest on three sides. Sealed road 
frontage. 5 km to shop and school, 25 km to Merimbula, 50 km 
to Bega. Extremely good value at $145,000. Ph (064) 942 135. 


9. TUMBARUMBA - WESTERN SNOWY MTNS. (110 km 
east of Wagga), 38 square mudbrick house on 20 scenicacres, 
northerly aspect, 9 km from Tumbarumba (trout-fishing, 1 
hour skiing). Passive solar-energy efficient, open plan liv- 
ing, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, parents’ retreat, artist’s stu- 
dio/rumpus. Landscaped gardens, home orchard, excellent 
fencing, abundant water, multi-purpose sheds. Price 
$195,000. Phone owner (069) 482 507. 


10. FAR SOUTH COAST. An opportunity has arisen to 
purchase a unique 3.061 hectares with a wonderful house 
site in what must be one of Australia’s most beautiful coastal 
landscapes. Situated at Tanja - between Tathra and Bermagui, 
approx three hours from Canberra. The land lies between 
Mumbulla State Forest and Mimosa Rocks National Park: 
Close to unspoilt beaches and sea lakes in a wonderful 
microclimate that is virtually land locked. Deep black basalt 
soil, own little creek, superb water from large dam. Valuation 
1991 $66,000. Ph (059) 841 901, (03) 824 0308. 


11. DEEPWATER, NSW. 3/4 acres, 3 bedroom relocatable 
home in small, quiet, friendly, country town. Electricity and 
water connected. Wood heater. Tank water for drinking. 5 
minutes walk to school and shops. High school students 
travel to Glen Innes. Must sell $50,000 ONO. Please write to:- 
Sue Cole, PO Box 14, Deepwater, NSW, 2371. 


12. NORTHERN TABLELANDS. 46 km from Armidale. See 
straw bale article this issue. Build your own house, breath- 
taking sites, remote 500 acres. Alternative lifestyle. No 
power or phone. 4WD access 6 km to road. Untouched 
gullies, caves, abundant wildlife, fishing, timbered, rocky 
country. One sixth share. (Cost $20,000) of undeveloped 
3,000 acre perpetual Crown Lease. Located along steep, 
majestic Macleay River gorge. Write “Merrigalah”, Box 
1299, Armidale, 2350. 


13. BUCKETTY VIA KULNURA. Unique partial earth- 
covered design provides perfect insulation. Wood stoves, 
breathtaking views, passive solar house on 25 acres; 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, separate studio/stables/sleepout; 
fenced paddocks, dam, tranquil rainforest; wildlife - solitude 
within easy reach - just 50 minutes from Sydney’s northern 
suburbs. $285,000. Phone (043) 76 1161. 


14. NORTHERN NSW - beautiful Tweed Valley - Mebbin - 
3500 acres. 30 km South West of Murwillumbah. Views of 
Mt Warning bordering Mebbin State Forest. Unique oppor- 
tunity, property has been rezoned and is now selling 66 one 
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LAND LINES 


acre freehold lots, fully serviced (passive energy, grey water 
reticulation, telephone) set on 400 acres of community title 
land. Remainder of property provides business opportuni- 
ties with a fully sustainable environmentally friendly rural com- 
munity being established. Blocks start at $70,000. First stage now 
selling rapidly. Enquiries: phone (066) 797070 or (07) 848 4800. 


15. HARDEN (BETWEEN CANBERRA AND YOUNG). 
Three bedroom country cottage on 3/4 acre. In town. All 
facilities. Cheap at $52,500 negotiable. Phone (066) 215440. 


16. NIMBIN JARLANBAH PERMACULTURE ECO-VIL- 
LAGE. Almost level half acre lot (freehold), stunning views, 
shade 9’ x 10’ shed, electricity, phone line. $49,000 ono. 
Phone Toni on (066) 244 983. 


17. DREAM LAND AT A DREAM PRICE! At Larnook, 
North-Eastern NSW. 1/2 hour drive north of Lismore, 3/4 
hour west of Byron Bay. The land is set in a huge strata 
property. A 2 acre homesite (titled) is surrounded by 1,000 
acres of native and planted bushland commons. Be part of a 
community or recluse on your own 2 acres. The countryside 
is lush and fertile, the views breathtaking, and so is the price, 
$22,500 ono. Phone Sydney (02) 564 2836. 
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1. FAR NORTH QLD. Totally organic huge block. Open 
living old home tropical fruit, mini rainforest, new electric- 
ity, new water lines, bore water available. Phone (070) 
979297. $85,000. 


2. MALENY AREA. 3 BR Queenslander on 200 acre commu- 
nity. Solar and gas. Large orchard/garden. Lots more. 
$105,000 negotiable for shares plus house. Phone (074) 
961685 nights and weekends. 


3. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE. If you are inter- 
ested in living in a community of like minded people on 485 
acres this could be the place for you. Freehold title to one acre 
sites, plus you also own the 360 acres of parkland, a Village 
Lot with a Community Hall, the Lakes and sealed roads in 
common with the other residents. Each site is supplied with 
underground power, phone and utility water. Sites selling 
for $30,000. Enquiries to: PO Box 713, Bundaberg, Qld, 4670. 
Free Call 1800 061 689. 


4. Handyman Special. 90 km North of Bundaberg, highset 
Queenslander. 40 acres natural bush, lawns, shrubs, or- 
chard, dam, water on tap, 3 km to river, 4 km to shop, 17 kms 
to beach. School and bus nearby. Phone/electricity avail- 
able. $75,000. Ph (07) 391 8542. 


5. TIMBER COTTAGE IN VILLAGE just off New England 
Highway. Freshly painted, three bedrooms, electric kitchen, 
wood heating. Bore and pump for garden water. Close to 
Stanthorpe. $68,000. Phone (076) 832478. 


6. BUILDING BLOCK, 1/2 acre (2 x. 1/4 acre) town water, 
sewered, power and phone. Wallangarra, border NSW and 
Queensland, only $9,000. Phone (076) 832478. 


7. We must sell our peaceful 11 1/2 acres 1 hour from 
Brisbane central, 1/2 hour from Ipswich. Bushy, waterholes, 
fenced, cabin, sheds, 2,000 gallon water tank, phone, gas, 
frogs, birdlife, koalas. Walk toschool and shops. Swimming 
and boating on the Brisbane River, and Wivenhoe Dam 10 
minutes drive. New business venture forces us to sell for 
$60,000. Please call owner 018 789 688 or (07) 3843 1277. 


8. BAUPLE MOUNTAIN, 40 km south of Maryborough. 
Approximately 28 acres, State forest behind, abundant wild- 
life, hilltops lovingly restored to forest, gentle lower slopes 
with deep red soil perfect for fruit trees. 3 BR Queenslander, 
huge kitchen, pantry, wide verandahs, power, phone, views 
to Fraser Island, 10,000 gallon rainwater tanks, permanent 
creek. Dam needs restoration but holds water perfectly. 
Elderly owner wants to move near family. $135,000. Phone 
(071) 292219. 


9. EMU VALE. 26 km east of Warwick. Beautiful views in 
lovely valley. 10 minutes walk to school. Tastefully re- 
painted, 3 Bedroom Queenslander. New garage/shed. New 
kitchen, bathroom renovated, with 125 litre mains pressure 
HWS. Nearly new water pump on 2 large water tanks. 
Fenced. 9 acres (subdividable) Rich Black soil. $78,000 ONO. 
Phone (076) 648 325, or Melbourne (03) 9736 1813. 


10. NORTH TAMBORINE Gold Coast Hinterland half acre 
gentle slope, rich red soil, brick and cedar home, power, 
phone, three large bedrooms all built-in, some native and 
fruit trees established. $130,000. Phone (07) 55 299 766; fax 
(07) 55 299 363. 


LAND LINES 


11. “LEURA HOMESTEAD” (SALE OR EXCHANGE) - 
Circa 1890. Original homestead of one of Beaudesert’s early 
families. Large federation home on 25 acres with lovely 
views. 

10 ft verandahs, 12 ft ceilings, french doors, 2 fire- 
places, very large main lounge/dining room, parlour, sew- 
ing/ironing room, study/bedroom, sunroom/breakfast 
room, very big main bedroom plus 2 other bedrooms (or 
more), lovely bathroom, large kitchen with original scullery 
room plus pantry room. Fully insulated ceiling, huge area in 
roof cavity for extra rooms. Extensive gardens with sprin- 
kler system. 

3 bay shed, garden shed, pump/feed shed, chook 
shed (all cemented). Orchard with sprinkler system separate 
vegetable garden with 3 compost areas. Rainwater capacity 
- 18,000 gallons. Two dams, 2 pressure systems. Cattle 
yards, 6 paddocks. Bitumen road, school bus. Approxi- 
mately 1 hour to Brisbane and Gold Coast. Will negotiate on 
$385,000.00 or exchange within wide radius of Warwick. 
Phone (076) 648318 (nights) or (07) 55431624 (days & week- 
ends). 


12. LOWOOD. Highset home on 3 1/2 acres, with views 
across valley. Above frost and flood levels. 2Jpedrooms plus 
sleepout. 2 dams, 4,000 and 5,000 gallon tanks. 

` Native garden around house, plus herbs, vegeta- 
bles, bananas, paw paws, grapes, rest natural bush. Part 
fenced - new. Good roads, commute to Brisbane, Ipswich, 
Toowoomba. Shops and facilities 3 km, walk to schools. 
$93,000. Phone (074) 262 196. 6-8 am best or Sundays. 


13. NEAR RAINBOW BEACH. 1,3/4 acres situated at 
Glenwood, 30 km north of Gympie. Electricity and tel- 
ephone available. Approved colourbond 30’ x 20’ steel shed 
on concrete, near school and bus route. Some trees. Price is 
$28,000. Please telephone (074) 85 4381 for more informa- 
tion. 


14. VERY SECLUDED 67 ACRES ON THE CONDOMINE 
RIVER, 11 km from Killarney. River frontage and two 
internal streams. Gravity water to garden area. 12 mx6m 
approved, livable shed on house site. Some rainforest, 
balance tall eucalypts with birdlife and koalas. Partly fenced. 
Good growing brown soil. $65,000. Phone (074) 85 4381 for 
more information. 


15. AMAMOOR, 1 HOUR FROM NOOSA. 45 acres (15 
timbered) cosy western red cedar 1 bedroom home, owner- 
built to lock up. Solar power, gas, HWS & fridge, generator. 
3 dams, fully fenced, seasonal creek, very private, $130,000. 
Phone (074) 845574. 


16. FERNVALE, CLOSE LAKE WIVENHOE. 1 hour to 
Brisbane, established hilltop 1.707 ha, red soil. 2 BR adobe 
home, slate floors, large imported gas stove, slow combus- 
tion stove, power. 

2 x 4,000 gallon tanks, large workshop, 5 car/boat/ 
van carport, office, fenced dam, school buses at door. Ideal 
for tradesperson. Stage two slab and plumbing completed, 
walls started. $120,000 ONO. Phone owner on (07) 327 22049 
(Brisbane) for more information. 
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VICTORIA 

1. MT BEAUTY. 3.3 hectare block. Organic, shade 
gardens, small paddocks, magnificent snow views, 
town water, serviced small cottage. $160,000. Phone 
(057) 572 768 after dark. 


2. 65 ACRES FOR SALE SOUTH GIPPSLAND 14 km 
from Foster superb views of Wilsons Prom. & islands in 
Bass Strait. Near new 3 bedroom Australian colonial 
timber house with verandah around all four sides, 
phone, solar electric power, machinery, storeroom, 
and packing shed, WIWO. 4WD tractor, implements, 
canopied tandem trailer, all pastures superphosphate 
free in excess of 20 years. Immediate cash return from 
3,000 tree Protea plantation (sheep extra) 3 waterfalls, 
fern gullies, and your own limestone cave. Vendor 
terms: half deposit, interest only 2 years, option to 
renegotiate. $200,000.00. Phone (03) 857 5534. 


3. EAST GIPPSLAND - Snowy River Region: 1 acre 
bush block with underground power and phone, water 
available from Snowy River. The block is beautifully 
treed and the birdlife is abundant. The land is adjacent 
to a creek with temperate rainforest vegetation. The 
price is $35,000. Please contact Neil after hours on (051) 
541 761. 


4. 4 BR/BV HOME on 20 rolling treed acres, new 
carpets, freshly painted, gas, heater, wood fire, town 
water, school bus at door, one mile from town, carport, 
and garage, and dam. Only 20 minutes from Ballarat. 
$120,000. Phone Alan on (053) 447 418. 


5. DEREEL, 16 acres beautiful secluded bush, gently 
undulating, north facing. Lovely wildlife area, cur- 
rently keeping bees. Excellent quality 8’ x 8’ shed with 
1800 litre rainwater tank, separate excellent quality 
clean toilet. Large dam with solid built jetty. Yabbies 
inabundance. Gravel circular drive. Dereelisa friendly 
small town set in pretty rolling green hills and bush 
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LAND LINES 


country. 60 minutes Geelong, 25 minutes to Ballarat. 
$26,500 ono. Phone: (052) 82 1937. 


6. AVOCA 11 km. 15 square cement brick house. 3 BR, 
2 w. B.I. robes, bathroom, laundry, large lounge and 
kitchen/dining room with slate floors. Verandah all 
round. Alternative power and own water. Small and 
large sheds plus stone chook house on 4.89 acres. Quiet 
area, abundant wildlife. Set in Pyrenees Ranges. Price 
$70,000. Ring (054) 653087 BH or 054 653722 AH. 


7. RUTHERGLEN. 30 minutes from Albury / Wodonga, 
5 minutes from Murray River. 12 acres with 3 bedroom 
house, town water and tank, SEC and phone, ample 
shedding, aboveground pool with safety fence. Estab- 
lished young orchard and native trees, 3 paddocks, 1 
small dam. School bus stops at gate. $130,000 neg. 
Phone (060) 329 390. 


8. MURRAYVILLE VIC/SA BORDER, weatherboard 
cottage, good character feel, quiet, private, 1 1/4 acres, 
established native garden, fruit, nut trees, close to 
school, shops, 2 1/2 hours to Adelaide, priced to sell at 
$32,000 ONO. For more details phone (050) 952 199. 


9. ALEXANDRA/YARCK. 80 ACRES. Totally se- 
cluded yet only 15 minutes from highway and town. 
Magnificent views to Mount Buller. Rainforest, water- 
falls, tree ferns, many koalas and other wildlife. Unlim- 
ited spring water. Phone, big caravan. Completely set 
up for camping or to live while you build. $95,000. 
Phone (057) 721910 for more information. 


10. BENDIGO, South Mandurang. Three bedroom 
mudbrick house on 1.8 acres, adjacent to State forest 
and creek. With 1.8 megalitres irrigation water, fenced 
paddock, dam, native and fruit trees, gardens and 
roses. Also, large garage and carport. $95,000. Phone 
(054) 286112. 


11. WEST GIPPSLAND HOBBY FARM. Halfway 
between Yarragon and Mirboo North. Fully opera- 
tional in scenic Strzelecki ranges, at Allambee. 8 acres, 
30 sheep, 10 lambs, free range chooks, hydroponic 
vegies, dam. 4 BR house, septic, phone, town power, 
large workshop, covered entertainment area. $110,000 
ONO. Phone/fax (03) 9570 6510 for more information. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


1. FORSALE— WICKEPIN 30 KM NEOFNARROGIN. 
$29,500. Turn of century weatherboard/iron cottage, 
1/2 acre. 4 s/u wood stove, gas hws, sewerage con- 
nected. Newly painted, carpeted-lino. 2 large sheds, 
chook yard, vegie patch, some fruit trees. Includes 1/ 
4 acre separate title alongside, fenced. Ideal country 
getaway. Walk to school, and shops. Phone (097) 612 
701 for more information. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

1. CAREY GULLY, SA. 25 km from Adelaide. Wanted - 
guardians of a forest. We have to sell our 39.8 acre property 
in the Adelaide Hills. House, sheds and shade house sit ina 
cleared two acres. The rest is secluded forest adjoining a 200 
acre Conservation Park. Land has never been sprayed or 
poisoned. Wildlife includes echidnas, bandicoots, roo, nest- 
ing black cockatoos, wedge tail eagles and lots of other birds. 
30 square, double brick, double glazed house. Outlook over 
Onkaparinga Valley to Mt Torrens. Raked ceilings, slate 
floors, flexible floor plan. Workshop under main roof. Big 
separate concrete floored shed has room with French doors 
onto bushland. Cottage and vegetable gardens, mixed or- 
chard of 20 trees. Tanks, dam, pumps. Solar 240 volt 
electricity. $299,000, phone (08) 390 1503. 


2. FLAXLEY. 40km south east of Adelaide. Buy into 83 acres 
beautiful well watered semi-self-sufficient permaculture ti- 
tle, subdividable. $100,000 to $200,000. Solar efficient 
mudbrick houses, orchards. Telephone Michael on (08) 388 
439. 


3. ADELAIDE HILLS. 50 km south east of Adelaide. 
Mudbrick house with loft, slate floors, stained glass, jarrah 
beams, 8 ft verandahs, beautiful views; 54 acres-plus of 
undulating redgum country set up for horses, goats. Yards, 
sheds (one with power). Springfed dam, mains and rainwa- 
ter, electricity, phone. Vegetable garden, small orchard, 
large houseyard. Totally rural and peaceful but 45 minutes 
to Adelaide via freeway. $220,000 ONO. Phone (08) 388 
6704. 


WANTED/TO RENT/SWAP 
SEE “LEURA HOMESTEAD” in for sale Queensland. Pos- 
sibly for rent in future. 


EAST GIPPSLAND - OMEO AREA. Caretaking opportu- 
nity - see our ad in “Unclassifieds”. 


SWAP FOR XMAS, our Sunshine Coast family home (stone, 
octagonal, on 18 acres) at Palmwoods, 100 km north of 
Brisbane, for house on Mornington Peninsula preferably. 
Call Catherine or Steve. Ph: (074) 450035. 


WANTED TO RENT: Jan ‘96 for 3-4 weeks. Darwin family 
seeks 3BR holiday home within 1 hr Adelaide. Possible 
home exchange considered. Ph: (089) 882539. 


FOR RENT: HARDEN -3 bedroom cottage in country village 
near Young. $50 per week, NSW. Phone (066) 215440. for 
details. 


TASMANIA 

1. WEST HOBART: 192 Forest Road. Cedar home with large 
garage on 2 & 1/2 acres of natural bushland adjacent to a 
reserve. Peace and tranquillity with an abundance of birdlife 
and visiting native animals. The house is on three levels 
comprising kitchen/dining, lounge, 3 bedrooms and large 
family room. Two levels of outside decking include a cov- 
ered built-in gas barbecue. Just three kilometres from the 
Hobart GPO. Price $145,000. Phone owner on (002) 342 825. 
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2. HEAVEN ON A HILL. Spacious, historic weatherboard 
farmhouse, meticulously restored, Baltic lined with much 
choice exposed timber, large lounge, big kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms plus attic, wood heater, open fire, doublg carport and 
wonderful views. Fitted out superbly with all facilities and 
not a cent to spend. Very private on 50 hilly cleared acres, 2 
permanent creeks, good soil, sheds and fencing, lots of trees 
and more treeferns than you would believe. A different 
world, 13 km to New Norfolk, 45 minutes to Hobart. $98,000. 
Phone (002) 61 2237 or 61 2317. 


3. TASMANIA: ESK VALLEY. 40 acres adjoining State 
forest. Abundant water from crystal clear mountain stream. 
Magical views. Wildlife including wombats, platypus, Tassie 
devils. ‘Daniel Boone’ style log and timber house sur- 
rounded by blackwoods, treeferns, sassafras and rainforest. 
Nearby spectacular trout-filled river, 1 hr to city, snowfields 
and surf beaches. $92,000 negotiable. Phone (003) 771131. 


4. WANTED. Non smoker vegetarian landlovers for small 
community. Spectacular 60+ acres 15 km from Sheffield 
school, bus stops at driveway, hydro power and phone 
available. See letter on page 83. phone (004) 911 663. 


5. LONGLEY - 20 minutes south from Hobart CBD. Natural, 
undulating bush block, sunny aspect. 6,477 square metres 
with beautiful views. $28,500. Please ask for John or Luisa 
Pollard (002) 342448 or 015 878 324. 


6. NORTH TASMANIA. Rent-a-room or 3 BR fully equipped 
modern solar house on organic farm near beaches and na- 
tional park across the river. $18.00 pp/night includes bed- 
ding and access to produce like milk, eggs, asparagus, rasp- 
berries and oysters in nearby bay. Lower rates apply for 
groups staying more than two nights and winter months. 
For details and booking phone (004) 286144. 


7. “LOTHLONIEN” MULTIPLE OCCUPANCY, ESTAB- 
LISHED 20 YEARS. 12.5 acre share in 200 acres. Northern 
Tasmania, inland from Ulverstone (approximately 40 min- 
utes drive). Myrtle rainforest, cleared biodynamic pastures, 
several resident families, $12,000. Please write: Jane Wood- 
ruff, 23 Lagoon Dve, Myocum via Mullumbimby, NSW, 
2482. Phone (066) 841024. 
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EARTH GARDEN MAIL ORDER BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. 
These books can be ordered directly from Earth Garden. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 

This is the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with theirsurround- 
ings. It answers all the questions for 
Australian home builders. The authors 
show how anyone of average intelligence 
and reasonable health can build their own 
home, and probably not end up with a 25 
year mortgage at the end of it all. “This 
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See page 96 to order. 


book is intended to provide an antidote to 
the stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl 
of red brick houses with red tile roofs, set 
squarely on a rectangle of ground,” say 
authors Bob Rich and Keith Smith. 
$29.95 plus postage. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

A new, revised edition. Unemployment 
continues to make life hard. Learn how to 
survive hard times, save money and 
consume fewer of the world’s diminishing 
resources. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 

This bookis a fruit and vegetable-growing 
calendar for the not-quite self-sufficient. 
It’s an excellent introduction to natural 
pest control. With the Companion you 
will know what to doin your garden at any 
time of the year, and get a total picture of 
organic garden health. Generously illus- 
trated. 

$7.95 plus postage. 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
This is Australia’s first organic house cow 
book. From fencing to cheesemaking and 
organic health solutions. Loads of inter- 


esting recipes, even for expert house cow 
owners. The Healthy House Cow is 
published by Earth Garden. 144 pages. 
$12.00 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 

by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. Any accom- 
plished organic gardener should have this 
remarkable book on their shelves. It is 
tightly edited, superbly designed, and 
dripping with exquisite illustrations. 
$20.00 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
*A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The ‘best of Earth Garden’, including 


new and previously unpublished material. 

This is the manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 


practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


®& Build your own house 

®& Generate your own power ®& Raise your own stock; and 

& Ensure a reliable water supply & Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 
— Generously illustrated — 


See page 96 to order from Earth Garden 
Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 


& Grow your own food 
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Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products cata- 
logue for operating a stand-alone power 
system - hydro, solar, wind or hybrid. 139 

pages, eighth edition. 
$19.95 plus postage. 
Home Herbal 
by Penelope Ody 


A fresh look at making your own herbal 
remedies. 144 pages jammed with direc- 


tion and visual information. The book’s . 


photographic demonstrations make it a 
must for any family. A beautiful, practical, 
manual, which is very user-friendly. From 
tonic wines to lotions and emulsions, it’s all 
here. 144 pages, large format paperback. 
$24.95 plus postage. 


The Straw Bale House 
by A & B Steen & D Bainbridge 

Building with straw sounds like 'The Three 
Little Pigs’, but it's actually an old, rural- 
American method of low-cost, quick to 
build, housing. This large, well-illustrated 
American text shows you how to do it. 
295 pages, large format paperback. 

$45 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 

164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a Garden of Eden in your 
own backyard. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to Companion 
Planting in Australia and New 
Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookisJackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, veg- 
etables and flowers. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
By Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropical and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapttraditional and peasant 
dishes from around the world. Sections 
on growing, storing and preserving food. 
248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 

Jackie goes beyond the ideas and meth- 
ods of conventional organic gardening. 
Radical ways for natural growing without 
weeding, mowing or fertilisers. A land- 
mark for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


EARTH GARDEN 
natural pet soap 
Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? We know: the 
cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 
3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 
$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29 and 50: out of 
print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, this 
unique library (over 9 kg) has over 4,000 
pages of practical information on growing, 
building, energy, livestock, craft, tucker, 
and tales from New Settlers all around 
Australia. The ultimate present. 
$285 plus postage. 


Earthworms Unlimited 
by Amy Brown 

This book provides a comprehensive guide 
for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 
and aspiring worm farmers on all the 
beneficial properties of earthworms. As a 
small business worm farming can provide 
a living wage. But worms can also com- 
post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 
sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 

A 140 page, large format guide to coping 
naturally with pests and other garden 
problems, from Earth Garden’s famous 
organic gardening columnist. An A-Z solver 
for fruit, vegetables, ornamental flowers, 
trees and lawns. Excellent. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Chook Book 
Jackie’s 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Lots of recipes too. Handy whether 
you’ ve already got chooks, or don’t know 
the vent from the crop. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


The Aussie Tomato Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 
Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving tomatoes, 
in a superb new book from our former 
Earth Garden publishers. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


ROSEMARY MORROW 


 IUCUSTRATEDD BY KOB MAIOR 


Earth User’s Guide 
To Permaculture 

by Rosemary Morrow 
“Don’t muck about, just doit.” That’s the 
style of Rosemary’s intensely practical 
book (introduction by Bill Mollison), which 
is based on two real life permaculture 
properties. Whether you’re in a flat or on 
a broadacre farm, if you’re interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 
able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 
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BOOKS AND BACK [SSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS See previous page for descriptions. Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
1. The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
. The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. Earth Garden T-shirts D small (16) 2 medium (20) 
Q large (24) 2 extra large (28) - $16.00 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
Q Size 77 (S) QO) Size 87 (M) (4 Size 97 (L) A Size 107 (XL) 
. Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. Jackie French’s ORGANIC PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
. The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
. EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $14 each (add postage: 450 grams) 
. The Healthy House Cow - $12.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Successful Organic Gardening: Herbs - $29.95 (add postage: 990 grams) 
. Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. ENERGY FROM NATURE - $19.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 
EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 
. Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 
(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 
. the Seed Savers' Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 
. Earthworms Unlimited - $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
. Earth User's Guide To Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 
. Jackie French's Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. Woodworking For Idiots Like Me - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING - $26.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 
. Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically - $19.95 (add postage: 350 grams) 
. The Wilderness Garden - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. The Straw Bale House - $45.00 (add postage: 1 kg) 
. Herbal Remedies - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 
. Barrowarn CD (Mangowak Days) - $23.00 (add postage: 150 grams) 


POSTAGE 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.50 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 

issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 
I enclose: Q $19.00 One year subscription 2 $38.00 Two year subscription 
Q $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 
Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Sendto: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
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